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CHAPTER XIX. 

AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 

When Frank Wylder found himself out- 
side the porch of Craglands Hall, with the 
door — ^both literally and metaphorically — 
closed behind him, his face was a picture for 
the student of human nature. But while it 
exhibited half a dozen contending emotions, 
it was difficult to gather from it which was 
supreme ; though it expressed so much, it 
betrayed nothing. At last he burst into a 
laugh, derisive, as it seemed, either of him- 
self or of his late antagonist, and moved 
rapidly down the carriage-drive. In two 
minutes he would thus have been brought 
face to face with Mr. Pascoe and the Yicar,. 
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2 FROM EXILE. 

but when he came in sight of the lodge 
gate, and before he heard the sound of their 
horses' hoofs he paused, and, striking across 
the lawn into the shrubbery, entered the road 
by a stile which led into the grounds, and 
had been the bone of contention in that 
right-of-way case to which we have made 
allusion. 

As it was, the two horsemen passed as he 
came through the hedge, and sufficiently near 
for recognition. He stood on the stile irre- 
solute. Should he call them back, explain 
who he was, and what had happened, or let 
the Squire tell his own story? Apparently 
he decided on the latter course — though he 
took no pains to conceal himself had they 
chanced to turn their heads — and muttering 
to himself, "Well, here's for the ^Dog,'" 
strolled along towards Monksboume. Even 
" Nunky " must have admitted that this 
impostor, as he had called him, was at least 
well acquainted with the locality, for he left 
the high road by a footway across the fields 
which led immediately to that by no means 
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widely known house of entertainment, " The 
Spotted Dog." 

The inn was situated in a lane that opened 
on the village green, but on an eminence so 
as to attract the observation of customers, 
which, as intimated on its signboard, in- 
cluded both "man and beast." The view 
from this spot was magnificent, but, with a 
blindness to the picturesque that is charac- 
teristic of the tenants of such places, the win- 
dows both of tap and parlour looked into a 
small farmyard, of which a dunghill formed the 
principal object, while the spectacle of the vast 
semicircle of snow-topped hills was reserved 
exclusively for the occupants of the kitchen 
and bedrooms. The door, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, stood open, 
and the visitor walked in without announc- 
ing himself; his footsteps on the stone 
passage would have been audible enough but 
for the Babel of tongues in the tap-room, 
among which the mention of his own name 
at once attracted his attention. He stopped 
and listened attentively — a proceeding which 
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Helen would certainly have described as 
copper-coloured ; but then she was not there 
to correct his manners. 

The conversation was carried out in a 
strong provincial dialect, which it is un- 
necessary here to retain ; but he needed no 
interpreter. 

"I tell 'ee, it's Master Frank. Jack 
Willett drove him over himself," said one, 
"and I had it from Farmer Young, who 
seed him." 

" How could that be if it's a black man," 
answered another. 

" Well, that's the sun, man ; he's been as 
close as close to it in them parts. And 
what's more, it's singed his whiskers off. I 
tell 'ee none of them savages from where he 
comes from have got whiskers." 

" Then why didn't it singe the hair off his 
head while it was about it, likewise ? " urged 
the second speaker, who seemed to play the 
part of the sceptic in this new version of 
" The Two Voices." 

" Because they iles it, bless ye, with cocoa- 
nut ile." 
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" Then why don't they ile their whis- 
kers ? " 

This argument seemed for the moment 
incontrovertible ; the first voice was silenced 
by it ; but presently a third voice broke in — 
deliberate and philosophic — between whose 
utterances were heard the hard breathing of 
a tobacco pipe. 

" Well, that may be a matter of religion. 
Some on 'em plucks out the hairs with oyster 
shells out yonder" — here it may be con- 
cluded, for there was a pause, the pipe was 
waved to indicate the direction of the Pacific 
Ocean — "and some on 'em wears it down 
their backs, according as they're this or that 
— Churchgoers or Dissenters. I've read a 
deal about it in a book of grandfeather's." 

" Ah, there it is, you see," said No. 1, with 
an increase of confidence. 

" Still I don't believe," contended No. 2, 
" as they'll ever have a black man to be 
Squire o' Craglands. They'd never make a 
Justice of him, for one thing." 

" Well, perhaps not," admitted No. 1, his 
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imagination shrinking from the picture of 
a magistrate of colour on the bench at 
Monksboume. 

" No, nor yet a Deputy-Lieutenant," con- 
tinued No. 2, who, feeling he had hit the 
right nail on the head at last, was for pur- 
suing his advantage. 

" I am not so sure of that," said No. 3, 
" I've seen a picture somewhere of a black 
man in a Deputy-Lieutenant's uniform." 

" Then again, supposing he's got a black 
wife," urged No. 2, "and a heap of black 
children, that would be a pretty go ! " 

"The children wouldn't be so black," 
observed No. 3 ; " not if the father wasn't a 
black man to start with." 

"Well, piebald, then, like Farmer G-if- 
ford's pony," cried the sceptic, sardonically; 
" or spotted, like this 'ere * Spotted Dog ' 
hisself. Do you think the law would stand 
a race of piebald squires at Craglands? 
Never ! " 

Here there was a general hum of appro- 
bation and assent, which irritated the philo- 
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soplier to that extent that, forgetting the 
subject of debate, he exclaimed — 

" You're a born fool, Willum ; and them 
as listens to you is little better. Who ever 
heard of a piebald child, except at fair-time ? 
and then it all comes off if you washes him. 
I tell 'ee Master Frank's children, if so be he 
has married a black woman, 'ud only be 
whitey-brown ; and their children would be 
hardly brown at all ; and the grandchildren 
would come white again." 

And the speaker brought down his hand 
upon the table heavily, as if to intimate that 
the ethnological question was settled for good 
and all. 

" Well, well, we shall see," said No. 2, 
with the confidence of one who can afford to 
wait even to the third generation ; " the 
Squire, as I hear, has sent for Mr. Pascoe, 
and you may depend on it as he'll say as 
Master Frank is to have Craglands." 

"He ought to have sent for Bill Bree," 
broke in a rough and sturdy voice, at the 
sound of which the listener in the passage 
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gave a quick start of surprise : " he wouldn't 
recommend no giving up of what one's got 
to any new-comer, whether he were white 
or black. What do you say to glasses round, 
my men, to Muster Bree." 

" Well, I say," answered the philosopher, 
speaking with much greater celerity than 
before, " glasses round by all means, if so be 
as you mean to pay for them, Mr. Landlord." 

The landlord did not seem to have in- 
tended his proposition in this hospitable 
sense, and probably shook his head; at all 
events, there was a silence, broken in a very 
unexpected manner. 

" ril pay for them," cried a strange voice, 
at the sound of which every man started to 
his feet, for at the same moment our young 
friend had presented himself at the open 
door. 

" Put the score down to me — Frank 
Wylder — landlord ; it is not the first time, 
and I hope it will not be the last, that I 
have treated good company at the ' Spotted 
Dog. 
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And he held out his hand, like some young 
prince returned from exile who takes the 
fidelity of his long-lost subjects for granted. 

Nor was he deceived in his expectations ; 
whether by reason of his generosity, or from 
the unexpectedness of his appeal, or from a 
desire to test whether so unlooked for an 
apparition were flesh and blood, every man 
came forward and shook the young fellow's 
hand, and gave him welcome home to 
Monksbourne in terms more or less uncouth. 
Most of the faces were unfamiliar to him, or 
had become so through the lapse of time, but 
that of the landlord he seemed to recognize 
at the first glance. 

"Why, Redmond," he said, "this is a 
pleasant surprise indeed! Hang me if I 
didn't think you were dead ! So Dick Ride- 
out never shot you, after all, then ? " 

"Yes, 'ee did," answered the landlord, 
sulkily — a thickset fellow with a somewhat 
truculent face peering suspiciously from under 
a forehead of reddish-grey hair. " It was not 
his fault as I'm a living man this day." 
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" Well, well, let bygones be bygones," 
replied the young gentleman carelessly ; "so 
the keeper has taken to innkeeping, has he, 
my men, and won't allow no poaching on the 
beer taps ; come, hand round your best ale, 
Redmond, and let us drink the toast you 
proposed." 

Then the voice of the philosopher, mellowed 
with the expectation of treble X (to him no 
algebraical " unknown "), was lifted up, and 
said, " Since Master Frank have come back 
to us, and with as open a hand as ever, 
mates " — here there was a drumming of 
pewter pots on the table and a clattering of 
nailed shoes upon the sanded floor — " I think, 
instead of drinking to Muster Bree, though 
he be a good friend to some of us when we're 
in trouble (here there was a bashful laugh 
from a gentleman who had just come from 
the assizes with a testimonial of * not guilty ' 
from twelve of his fellow-countrymen, but 
not accompanied with the usual compliment 
* without a stain upon his character,' from the 
Judge), we'll drink to the young Squire 
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instead — he'll be your landlord now, Red- 
mond, so mind you give us the best tap." 
This speech, so admirably combining senti- 

ment and practical detail, was applauded to 
the echo ; and as the long thin glasses, filled 
with foaming liquor, were handed round, 
"Here's health and long life to you;" 
"Here's to your not going out a visiting 
quite so long the next time, Master Frank 
(for there was a wit in the company) ; " and 
"Here's to the new Squire of Craglands 
Hall," broke forth upon all sides. 

It was curious that a man so alive to his 
own interests, and with his heart so much in 
his present work, namely, that of filling his 
customers' glasses, as was Robert Redmond, 
should not have given his attention, as usual, 
to the frothing of his old ale, so as to give 
the least amount of liquor with the greatest 
appearance of liberality, to every guest ; but, 
on the contrary, so excited was he by the 
arrival of his young master that he could 
scarcely keep his eyes off him, and spilt a 
pint of Brigg's " Entire " at the very least 
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through inattention to his duties, before he 
had gone his round. Master Frank, on the 
other hand, though not unconscious of his 
scrutiny, appeared to be absorbed by the 
heartiness of the public greeting, and acknow- 
ledged it, not only by many a nod and smile, 
but by the following brief oration : — 

" I never was one to speechify, my friends, 
as you remember ; but I thank you kindly 
for your hearty welcome. It is the more 
gratifying to me since, up at the Hall yonder, 
I have not been received with such good-will 
by those on whom I should have a stronger 
claim than on yourselves. (Sensation.) I 
expect my uncle thought I was coming to 
turn him out of house and home, which, 
indeed, I have a right to do — only a man 
with a kind heart does not do what he will 
with his own without thinking of others — as 
I hope you will find when I come to be 
master here." (Here there was considerable 
applause, in which the innkeeper took part ; 
the cloud upon his heavy brow had begun 
to clear — inexpressive as was his countenance, 
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one could read in it that he " saw his way," 
though not whither it tended.) " I hope, I 
say, my friends, that I shall not at least con- 
trast unfavourably with my uncle the Squire." 
(Here there was another cheer, and one ex- 
claimed, " Skinflint ! " whereat there was a 
general laugh.) " I am not here," put in the 
speaker, hastily, "to rail against my uncle; 
I dare say there is good about him and about 
his family." 

" Aye, aye, there's nothing to be said 
against Squire's wife," muttered one ; " nor 
yet against Miss G-race," exclaimed another. 

" Just so, my good fellows ; it is pleasant 
to hear my kith and kin spoken so well of 
amongst you ; and, for my part, I intend no 
wrong towards them, nor yet hardship. But 
it's not my fault that I'm alive, though it 
may be a misfortune to other people. That's 
the real bone of contention between my uncle 
and me. He refuses to believe that I am 
myself — Frank Wylder — and therefore com- 
pels me to call in the assistance of the law to 
put me in the home of my forefathers. Now, 
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for my part, I don't like the law. (* Nor I 
neither,' ejaculated the gentleman recently 
from the Assize Court ; * you're the right 
sort, you are.') I would rather have settled 
this matter in a neighbourly and friendly 
way, but instead of admitting my claim, the 
Squire has questioned it — declined to receive 
me — even as a guest — in my own house ; so 
here I am at the ' Spotted Dog,' and here I 
mean to stay till I get my rights." 

The cheering was here redoubled, and led 
by Mr. Redmond himself, who evidently 
" saw his way " more distinctly than ever. 
A resident guest at the little inn was a rarity ; 
an artist or a tourist would pass a few days 
there in summer time occasionally; but a 
gentleman who announced his intention of 
stopping there while a lawsuit lasted, and 
who ordered glasses round of old ale to the 
tap-room company, seemed to realize one's 
notion of entertaining an angel unawares. 

" I have nothing to conceal, my friends," 
continued the speaker, " and you are quite at 
liberty to repeat all I have said to you to 
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anybody. You used to know me — most of 
you pretty well, and I hope I have not 
changed for the worse; like my name, I'm 
frank. My uncle has sent for Mr. Pascoe, 
our family lawydr, and if he would have 
allowed me to see him he would have acknow- 
ledged my rights at once, and this difficulty 
would never have arisen ; but as it is, I have 
no alternative but to select a legal adviser on 
my own account. Now, which of you cares to 
earn half a sovereign by taking a message 
for me, saying I wish to see him here im- 
mediately, to Mr. Bree of Weston ? " 

He held the coin between his finger and 
thumb, as Paris might have held the golden 
apple; nor was the universal ambition less 
keen to win it than among the goddesses 
upon the slope of Ida. There was, in fact, a 
perfect Babel of assent and volunteering. ^ 

The younger men put forth their claims 
upon the score of fleetness; the elders by 
reason of their " steadiness " — by which they 
meant a certain gravity of mind incapable of 
yielding to temptations on the journey in the 
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way of liquor ; while the sceptic, who was a 
cripple, grounded his appeal on the fact that 
" he knowed the road " — which he probably 
did. 

But Eedmond the landlord's strident voice 
overpowered the rest. " I'll take your mes- 
sage. Master Frank, myself for that money, 
in my pony trap." 

Master Frank eyed him attentively, but 
shook his head. " No," he said, " I will hire 
the trap of you, and that man shall drive it " 
— and he pointed with his finger to the lame 
man. " He doesn't often get the chance of 
taking a message." 

This decision was, upon the whole, as 
favourably received as the nature of things 
admitted of. It showed the young Squire 
had a kind heart ; while, on the other hand, 
his benevolent action had its reward, for 
from that moment the sceptic's doubts were 
resolved, and he became one of his strongest 
partisans. 

Then the young gentleman beckoned the 
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landlord into the parlour, and the occupants 
of the tap-room dispersed in all directions, to 
spread the wondrous news they had just 
heard into the uttermost parts of their native 
village. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



MB. BENJAMIN BBEE. 



The growth of "a house not built with 
hands " and in a lateral direction, that is as 
regards corpulence, has been gracefully but 
humorously depicted under the guise of 
autumn fruit ; first a chestnut, then an apple, 
then a melon, etc., and eventually a gigantic 
pumpkin ; and the same metaphor might very 
fitly be used to describe the actual brick-and- 
mortar residence of Mr. Benjamin Bree, of 
^'The Laurels," Weston, near Monksboume, 
gentleman and attomey-at-law. In his 
younger days, " The Laurels " had been a 
six-roomed residence, possessing little attrac- 
tion about it (save a vote for the county), 
but it had grown and grown into the villa 
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stage and beyond it, until it had almost 
become of the proportions of a country man- 
sion. It was set on a hill, and commanded a 
noble view of what had at one time been the 
lands of Mr. Bree's neighbours, but a goodly 
portion of which had since passed into his 
own. He was not only a rising man, but a 
spreading one, and folks grew apprehensive 
of him when his broad acres became con- 
tiguous to their own, as though he had been 
a river in flood time. What he overflowed, 
however, he fertilized. Land did not lie idle 
in his hands, or rather unproductive ; he did 
not cultivate, but he built — not so much with 
an eye to the picturesque as to the letting of 
his houses. Some people went the length of 
saying that Mr. Bree had spoilt the district — 
made hideous by his building speculations 
what Providence had made so lovely. But 
this was an exaggeration. The grey stone 
that -lay ready to his hand at Weston was of a 
nature to suit the landscape — so far as it 
could be suited with villa residences at all, 
though we must confess that had it been 
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green or yellow he would not have hesitated 
to use it for the same purpose. Indeed, when 
taunted with his utilitarianism, he had had 
the hardihood to own that for his part he 
thought it a mistake in nature to have used 
colours at all, and that "a good durable 
brown " for everything would have been far 
preferable ; and it was well for him that he 
had the courage of his opinions. 

He had had an uphill fight at Weston, 
which was a suburb of Westhaven, and had 
won his way to wealth with teeth and claw 
against great obstacles. He had once likened 
himself, in a classical flight of eloquence, to 
a tribune of the people ; and, indeed, it was 
as an advocate of the weak against the strong 
— if not always of the right against the 
wrong — that he had achieved his present 
position. He was the foe of the squirearchy 
and the clergy, and, in fact, of authority 
generally; a redresser of grievances, and a 
fomenter of them ; a champion of rights of 
way ; one who had opposed himself vehem- 
ently to the enclosing of commons and waste 
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places by monopolizing landlords; indeed, 
he had shown himself so bitter against the 
magistrates that in spite of his very doubtful 
social position there was some talk of creating 
him a Justice of the Peace, just as an inveterate 
poacher is sometimes made a gamekeeper. 

At first he had had to rely upon the poacli- 
ing interest for his daily bread ; but though 
it still supported him, he had become inde- 
pendent of that now. The Dissenters to a 
man were at his back — for he had fought 
many a battle for them against a " grasping 
hierarchy " (which was his generic term for 
rectors and even perpetual curates), and 
now and then he had accommodated gentle- 
men of position with pecuniary advances, not, 
as he protested, from his own coffers, but 
through clients of his who had money to 
spare for such purposes. He was small of 
stature, with a keen, thin face, and very 
remarkable grey eyes, one of which was said 
to be always fixed on the main chance. If so, 
it must have been the right one ; his left 
eye was not fixed, but darted about when 
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he spoke, from one side to the other, occasion- 
ally frisking under his nose like a rabbit 
into its burrow. He had a sharp, clear voice, 
which had made itself heard at Quarter 
Sessions under circumstances — acoustically 
speaking — very unfavourable, and when it 
was not listened to there, though that was 
now a rare occurrence, it had been known 
to reach the ears of the Home Secretary 
in Downing Street. Notwithstanding all 
which attributes the attorney had a genial 
manner, and, except with those who would 
have gladly seen him hanged, was by no 
means unpopular. He had the gift of 
patience, and from the most tedious and 
wordy client could winnow the bushel of 
chaif and extract the grain of wheat with- 
out betraying a symptom of irritation or 
boredom. He never put a question till the 
other had blown off all his steam, while on 
his own part all was pertinent and to the 
point ; and from the former fact he derived 
more reputation for sagacity than from the 
latter. His great energy, at the same time. 
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made him not averse to detail ; he took 
almost as much trouble about a small matter 
of business as a great one, and was always at 
home to everybody. 

Thus John Deedes, the lame shoemaker of 
Monksbourne, driving along in Mr. Red- 
mond's pony-trap towards Weston, would 
have had no doubt, notwithstanding his 
humble station and conveyance, but that he 
would gain speech with the proprietor of 
" The Laurels," even though his tidings had 
been of far less weight. As it was, he was 
bursting with the sense of their importance, 
and also with the significance of the fact 
that he, John Deedes, should have been 
selected out of all his compeers to bear them. 
His conviction was that Frank Wylder had 
given his physical affliction as the reason 
for choosing him merely to pacify the resent- 
ment of his rivals, whereas he had in fact 
picked him out from the appearance of " long- 
headedness" which his countenance presented, 
and on which he piqued himself. Cobbling, 
as was well known, had produced sharper 
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wits than any other mechanical calling; 
cobblers sat still while other people confused 
their brains with locomotion ; and this was 
especially true of lame cobblers, who when 
they had no work to do, were tempted to 
sit still and improve their minds by ratioci- 
nation — in the tap-room of the " Spotted 
Dog," for example. 

By the time he reached his destination 
he had prepared a narrative of all he had 
heard respecting the new arrival, as well 
as of the whole proceedings at the public- 
house, which would have done honour to 
print and paper. It was full of dramatic 
effects, and especially dwelt upon the universal 
recognition of Frank Wylder as the old 
Squire's son by the company in the public- 
house. There was not one of them, according 
to Mr. Deedes, who did not identify him 
with the boy with whose face ten years 
ago they had been all of them more or less 
familiar; from which it followed, or so he 
made it follow, that his uncle's showing him 
the door was an act of depravity only equalled 
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in the case of him who turned out the two 
children in the wood from similar motives, 
namely, that he should retain their patrimony 
himself. 

To all this Mr. Benjamin Bree, in his 
legal sanctum at " The Laurels," listened 
with the greatest attention, and without the 
movement of a muscle — for the action of 
his eye was mechanical, and reminded one 
of nothing so much as the running deer on 
the target at Wimbledon. When Mr. Deedes 
had quite done, he put to him but a single 
question — 

"And how much, John, did Mr. Frank 
Wylder give you for your trouble in coming 
over here ? " 

The apparent irrelevance and obvious in- 
significance of this inquiry staggered the 
cobbler, who had prepared himself for an 
exhaustive examination. 

" Well, he give me half-a-sujfferin', sir." 

"Yery good; then you can drive back 
again and tell the gentleman I will be with 
him almost as soon as you are." 
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But although Mr. Bree aflFected to treat 
these tidings with indifference, he felt in 
his secret heart that the case that had thu& 
informaUy been placed in his hands might 
turn out to be a very big thing indeed. If 
this young gentleman from Heaven-knows- 
where was the real Simon Pure, there was 
good hope that he himself might become 
the family lawyer at Craglands, vice Mr. 
Pascoe, and the little pickings he had already 
had from that quarter had whetted his 
appetite for a more regular meal ; while even 
if the new-comer were not the real Simon 
Pure, there are pastures on which an attorney 
can find feeding where other nags would 
starve. 

His own impression was that the young 
man was an impostor. He could not conceive 
Mr. John Wylder committing himself to the 
course he had pursued without a strong con- 
viction of the invalidity of the other's claims ; 
while that appeal to the sympathies of the 
company at the "Spotted Dog" impressed 
him very unfavourably. It was somethings 
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of course, that even the fiabituSs of the village 
tia»proom should have recognized the young 
man so readily-if, indeed, they had done so, 
for which at present he had only Mr. John 
Deedes's word — but Mr. Bree was suflficientlv 
familiar with electioneering matters to know 
how little value was to be attached to a show 
of hands. At the polling-booth comes the 
pinch; and in this case, if it came to a 
contest — if the sitting member did not resign 
in favour of his opponent — the polling booth 
would be one of her Majesty's courts of law ; 
and as the attorney sat in his gig and thought 
of its destination — of the sort of quarters 
which his new client had chosen for himself 
— he believed in his own mind that that court 
would, sooner or later, be a criminal court. 

For, with all his shrewdness, Mr. Bree 
was destitute of imagination, and he could 
scarcely conceive any possible circumstances 
under which, being alive and in possession 
of his senses, a young man would cut him- 
self off, or even be cut off, for ten years 
from the enjoyment of an estate of £5000 
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a year or more, and give no sign of his 
existence. He understood vaguely, it is true, 
from Mr. Deedes's wandering narrative, that 
the young man had been among savages 
and had married a female one; but that 
seemed, in the attorney's eyes, to have been 
only an additional incentive for him to have 
got home. If he had been in his place, 
he felt convinced that he could have done 
it ; not, indeed, by any Robinson Crusoe-like 
proceeding, such as cutting out a boat from 
a tree, but by raising money on his expecta- 
tions (which could surely be done all over 
the world), and chartering a vessel .to bring 
him to England. A state of life so very 
rude that a bill could not be accepted in it 
was beyond his powers to picture. 

At the same time, it is not to be supposed 
that the least trace of these suspicions was 
to be seen in Mr. Bree's countenance as 
he drove up to the " Spotted Dog," and 
threw his reins to the innkeeper with a 
condescending nod of the head. It is the 
duty of a professional gentleman to keep his 
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mind open and free from prejudice, espe- 
cially against his client, and, at all events, 
to keep up appearances. His quick eyes 
had perceived a strange face at the parlour 
window, or he would certainly have asked 
a question or two of the landlord, with whom 
he had, indeed, much more than a bowing 
acquaintance. There was something, too, of 
compulsory reticence which did not escape 
his attention in the said landlord's face as 
he caught the reins, and observed, curtly, 
" The gentleman is in the parlour waiting for 
you, Mr. Bree." 

Again the attorney nodded, at the same 
time placing in a pigeon-hole of his mind 
the not unimportant fact that Robert Red- 
mond, at least, did not take it for granted 
that the new-comer was the rightful heir, or 
he would certainly not have spoken of him 
as "the gentleman," but would have called 
him Master Frank outright. 

Then he walked through the open door, 
and turned into the parlour with a cheerful 
countenance, as a physician might do who 
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is called in to prescribe for a case of which 
he knows nothing ; the malady may arise 
from evil habits, or it may be contagious, 
or dangerous to others ; or it may be in 
its nature desperate. With all that he does 
not concern himself ; his duty is simply to 
hear the patient's story, and to do the best he 
«an for him. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



LADY grail's VIEW. 



The conversation in the drawing-room of 
Craglands upon the subject of its late ejected 
guest was, of course, far more lengthy than 
we have described it to be, and when the 
ladies had had their say upon the matter 
in all its bearings, the three gentlemen ad- 
journed to the library, where they formed 
themselves into a sort of conunittee of ways 
and means upon the matter. 

From the first Mr. Pascoe had not at- 
tempted to conceal his opinion that the affair 
was most momentous, and what he had heard 
from the members of the family, including 
even the Squire himself, had not diminished 
his apprehensions. If the young man had 
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dropped down on Craglands, as it were, from 
the clouds without any warning, one might 
have imagined (though even that was diffi- 
cult to believe) that it was the attempt of a 
very audacious and desperate scoundrel to 
carry the citadel by surprise ; but there had 
been certainly avant couriers of his approach, 
though they had only had a few hours' start 
of him, which went to strengthen his position 
considerably. At the very lowest they were 
" undesigned coincidences," 'which, in a 
lawyer's eyes, often go for more than direct 
testimony, because they cannot be manu- 
factured. 

In the first place, there was Dr. Banks's 
story, as received from his brother, which 
was now no longer a mere rumour ; and then 
there was the indirect information received 
by Lady Grail from her cousin, and both 
these gentlemen were in the ship which had 
picked up the young man from the island. 
It was impossible that he could have sta- 
tioned himself there for the purpose of carry- 
ing out such a deception. It was necessary, 
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of course, that he should prove himself to be 
Frank Wylder ; but the simple question, if 
he was not Frank Wylder, who on earth was 
he ? was what troubled the lawyer much in 
spite of his philosophy and legal training. 
If the man had come home — or what he 
called home — without being rescued as he 
had been, there would have been any amount 
of ground for suspicion; but having been 
found, as it were, in situ, in the very place, 
or sort of place, that Frank Wylder might 
have been expected to be found, a very strong 
primd facie case had without doubt been 
established. Moreover, it had not, of course, 
escaped Mr. Pascoe's attention that while 
the three persons interested in denying his 
claims were, on the whole, incredulous (and 
even that in different degrees) the one 
independent witness, Helen Turton, was in 
his favour. On the other hand, to all the 
four Frank Wylder had been more or less 
unknown; while Lady Grail, who had 
known him well, had said " That that should 
be Frank Wylder seems to me incredible." 
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The opinion of the Vicar, who had known 
him also, would have been invaluable, but 
he was not in a position to give one ; so that, 
in fact, the chief hope of the lawyer was 
centred in Lady Q-rail. 

"Are you sure," he said, after a long 
discussion, in which, on the whole, the Vicar 
took the Squire's view, "are you sure, 
Wylder, that her ladyship declared that 
in her opinion he was not your nephew ? " 

" She used words to that effect ; she said 
it was incredible. I am quite sure she used 
tliat word." 

" Did she say that it was incredible, or 
that it seemed incredible ? " 

"Good heavens, what is the use of such 
hair-splitting ? " inquired the Squire, angrily. 
" She told me she thought it incredible." 

Then even the Vicar (who had been con- 
scious of his own animus all along) began 
to have his qualms and doubts. 

" I think it is a pity you quai'relled with 
the beggar," he said, "before we could get 
to you." 
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At this moment Mr. Giles (as he was 
tjalled, not only by the servants, but by the 
small tenantry who had anything to ask of 
their landlord) appeared with a face of much 
complacency to say that Master Frank had 
sent a messenger from the " Spotted Dog," 
with a request that his luggage should be 
given to the bearer. 

"How dare you call him Master Frank," 
thundered the Squire. 

" Hush, hush," said Mr. Pascoe. " Q-o 
away, Giles ; your master will ring for you 
in five minutes — now, my dear Wylder, don't, 
pray, let us get deeper into the mud than 
we have got. Nothing is to be gained at 
present by discrediting this person in the 
eyes of your servants. It is enough for them 
to know that you have quarrelled." 

"Let's open his portmanteau and see 
what's in it," cried the Squire. 

"For shame, sir, and you a magistrate," 
■exclaimed the lawyer, greatly scandalized at 
Buch a proposition in the presence of a 
witness. " That would be — dear me — a 
most injudicious proceeding." 
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" Perhaps you would like me to ask him 
back again, saying there had been a slight 
mistake," said the Squire, bitterly. 

" I wish you could, with all my heart," 
answered the lawyer, naively. " However, 
it*s something to know where the man is. 
It's better than his having disappeared into 
empty space, or gone off to some sharp 
London attorney. If there is fraud, of course 
we must fight him ; but if not, it would be 
madness to throw away any chance of re- 
conciliation. You must send him his port- 
manteau with your compliments." 

" I'm hanged if I do," cried the Squire. 

"Compliments don't mean anything, my 
dear Wylder," argued the Vicar, " and it 
will, at all events, stop the mouth of scandal 
in the servants' hall." 

"What, after I have asked my butler 
how he dared to call that impostor Master 
Frank?" 

" I'll put that right," said the lawyer, " if 
you'll allow me a word with Giles — may I 
ring the beU?" 
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"You may say and do what you like," 
answered the Squire, angrily, "as long as 
you don't ask me to stultify myself." 

" That is quite unnecessary, my dear sir," 
replied the lawyer, unconscious of his own 
satire. " Leave it in my hands." 

Accordingly, when the man entered the 
room, the master was looking out of the 
window with his hands in his pockets. " You 
are to send back that portmanteau, Giles," 
said the lawyer, " with Mr. Wylder's compli- 
ments ; and " (here he dropped his voice to a 
confidential whisper) " mind you don't call 
Mr. Frank Wylder * Master Frank ' again, 
because it's a liberty, and it annoys his 
uncle, your master." 

Mr. Giles opened his mouth, no doubt with 
the intention of replying; but his astonish- 
ment was too much for him. He gasped 
like a fish out of water, then pursed his lips 
and ambled out of the room. 

"I never saw that man move so quick 
before," laughed the Vicar. 

" I am glad of it," said Mr. Pascoe. " He 
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is gone to correct his previous view of the 
case, which they are abeady discussing in 
the kitchen; and now, Wylder, I am going 
over to Crook Park to collect evidence." 

" I don't care what evidence you collect," 
said the Squire, doggedly ; " it will not alter 
my opinion." 

" Why should it ? " answered the other, 
looking at him with intentness. " Lady 
Grail will only strengthen it, if your im- 
pression of her views is a correct one. If 
you and she are right, as I hope and trust 
you may be, there can be no harm in my 
investigations, and if you are wrong, Wylder, 
there is not one moment to be lost in making 
overtures to the enemy. Agree with thine 
adversary quickly while you are in the way 
with him. Eh, my dear Yicar ? " 

"Well, I hope there is no danger, at all 
events, as in the Scriptural case, of our friend 
Wylder being sent to prison," answered Mr. 
Turton, cheerfully. 

The Squire did not speak, but turning 
abruptly, walked into the justice-room, as 
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it was called — a small apartment, where he 
interviewed transgressors of the law — and 
which communicated with the library, and 
closed the door behind him. 

" What on earth is the matter ; have we 
offended him ? " exclaimed the Vicar, in 
amazement. 

"No, no; but his mind is over- wrought ; 
he knows he has made a grave mistake, poor 
fellow, in this matter, and is too proud to 
own it. And the consequences may be tre- 
mendous. You had better leave him to him- 
self awhile." 

In the hall they met Mrs. Wylder, looking 
very anxious. " What has happened, Mr. 
Pascoe?" she exclaimed. "I hear Frank 
has sent for his portmanteau to the ' Spotted 
Dog.' That is just what one would have 
expected; one has always heard his tastes 
were low." 

" I wish he had stopped here," said the 
lawyer, gloomily. 

"Oh, so do I ; these quarrels in families 
are so unpleasant, and my poor husband is 
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SO quick of temper ; it's over in a moment, 
you know," she added loyally ; " and then 
he's so sorry for what he's done. Don't you 
think if he were to send Frank a couple of 
bottles of sherry — the wine at Redmond's is 
sure to be atrocious." 

" Indeed, Mrs. Wylder," said the lawyer, 
buttoning up the collar of his great coat to 
hide a smile, " I am afraid matters have gone 
too far for that. Your husband, you see, has 
* burnt his boats.' " 

"Dear me, what did he do that for?" 
ejaculated the lady ; " why, when the summer 
comes, and the girls want a row, what — — " 
The lawyer hurried to the front door and 
round to the stables for his horse, leaving 
the Yicar to explain the metaphor to his 
hostess. 

There was something in Mrs. Wylder's 
simplicity which, while it moved Mr. Pascoe's 
lips to mirth, touched his heart also. It was 
terrible to him to think that this Lady 
Bountiful of the village (for such she truly 
vv-as) and her charming daughter might be 
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ousted in a few months, or weeks, from house 
and home, to make way for a young reprobate 
whose presence in Monksboume would pro- 
bably be an unmitigated evil. He felt sorry, 
too, for the Squire, though in a less degree, 
albeit he had a shrewd suspicion that eject- 
ment from Craglands would mean ruin to 
him. It is a mistake to suppose that lawyers 
do not feel for the misfortunes of their 
clients; they are often not only advocates, 
but partisans ; and though Mr. Pascoe was all 
for justice being done, he did not intend the 
heaven of Craglands (with at least two angels 
in it) to come ruining down for want of effort 
on his part to avert it. To the mere layman 
the case seemed to lie in a nut-shell. If this 
new-comer were the rightful heir there would 
be nothing for his locum tenens but abdication, 
and even restitution. But to use an ex- 
pression which Miss Helen Turton would 
have described as " copper-coloured," Mr. 
Pascoe flattered himself that " he knew a 
thing or two worth two of that." 

He had no very great hopes of what might 
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come out of his visit to Crook Park, but 
nevertheless it was necessary to ascertain 
what were Lady Grail's real views upon the 
matter in hand. He did not spare his horse 
upon the road, and was relieved to find that 
her Ladyship was not away from home, upon 
one of those afternoon drives which formed 
almost as essential a part of her existence as 
eating and sleeping. Her visit to Craglands 
had, in fact, been enough for her, not only as 
being very satisfying in its own nature, but 
as aflfording a subject of conversation with 
Margaret, which she had by no means ex- 
hausted at the time of the lawyer's arrival. 
Directly she heard of it, however, she left her 
niece in the boudoir (with plenty to think 
about, poor thing) and repaired to the 
drawing-room to receive her visitor. 

" My dear Mr. Pascoe, how are you ? 
Pray sit down ; I know what you are come 
about, of course. You have been to Crag- 
lands ? " 

" Yes, I have," returned the lawyer, whose 
object it was to listen and not to talk. 
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" What a terrible catastrophe, is it not ? 
Did you ever see any one like him, by way of 
being a gentleman ? But as for what poor 
Mr. Wylder said about him as I came away — 
though it upset me at the time — that, of 
course to a man of your common sense is out 
of the question." 

" What did Mr. Wylder say about him ? " 

" Ah, well, I'm glad he did not repeat it to 
you, because it showed prejudice, and can't 
hold water for a minute. He said he believed 
the man was an impostor." 

" But he told me that you had said so." 

" I ? Certainly not. I said that it seemed 
incredible that it could be Frank Wylder ; but 
that was because he was so altered for the 
worse. Why, if it isn't Frank, who can it 
be?" 

" Very true, my dear madam." 

"Why, with my cousin William's letter 
staring me in the face, though it is clear 
he doesn't like him — indeed, how could he ? 
— it's impossible for me to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the man. He picked him up almost 
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with his own hands, in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean." 

" That, of course, is a very strong point. 
Can you let me see your cousin's letter ? " 

" Well, yes ; for though he has written 
' private ' upon it — as you will see" — and she 
produced it from her pocket — "that was 
evidently to keep it from Margaret. What 
that poor girl has suffered from that brute's 
conduct — ^I mean Frank's, of course — is 
beyond belief. It is not because he has 
thrown her over in the most heartless and 
insulting way, so much as from the shock to 
her illusions. For Frank has been her ideal 
as well as her idol ; she has thought of him, 
dreamt of him, pitied him, adored him, for all 
these years, and all, as it were, for nothing. 
It is not only that his feet have turned out to 
be of clay, and of very inferior clay, but all 
the rest of him. I have never met with such 
an impudent, coarse, abominable young ruffian 
in the whole course of my experience." 

" But still you think he is the man ? " 

"How can I doubt it? Eead that letter 
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for yourself;" which Mr. Pascoe proceeded 
to do, notwithstanding occasional outbursts 
from her ladyship respecting her niece's 
wrongs, the insults she herself had been 
subjected to, and the unparalleled effrontery 
of the new-comer. 

"Do you think. Lady Grail, that your 
niece could be persuaded to see this man ? " 
asked Mr. Pascoe, when he had concluded his 
perusal. 

" Good heavens ! no ; certainly not. How 
can you ask such a question ? " answered his 
companion, with great indignation. " For a 
young woman in her position to stoop to such 
a thing is not to be thought of for a moment. 
He would tell her to her face, ' I know what 
you want to see me for, but it is no use ; you 
are grown too old, and I really can't be your 
husband,' or rather he would not tell her so 
to her face, because it is so beautiful. It 
would strike him, perhaps, that after all he 
might do worse than marry his old love, since 
she was so wonderfully ' preserved ' and alto- 
gether better than he expected ; and then it 
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might be — ^girls are such fools — ^that she 
would forgive him, which would be worse 
than anything. The wife of that man, Mr. 
Pascoe, would suffer horrible things." And 
Lady Grail shook her finger in reprobation 
of her absent enemy till her rings rattled 
upon it. 

" I see," said Mr. Pascoe ; " and yet, sooner 
or later — if he comes to live at Craglands — 
they must meet, you know. 

"Let it be later, then," answered Lady 
Grail ; " when she has been persuaded by 
universal report what kind of creature the 
boy on whom she threw away her love has 
grown to. At present, I tell you, it would 
only expose her to insult. You have not 
seen the man at his worst, as I have." 

" That is true," said the lawyer. He did 
not, however, tell her that he had not seen 
the man at all, and far less that there had 
been an open breach between him and his 
uncle. " I only wished to gather your views 
on the matter," he continued. " On the 
whole, they coincide with mine. It is better, 
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tis you say, that this young gentleman and 
Miss Margaret should not be thrown to- 
gether." 

" Thrown together ! " repeated Lady Q-rail, 
disdainfully. " I should rather think not. 
His very presence yonder, miles away, has 
done her a mint of mischief as it is. How I 
pity poor Mrs. Wylder and Grace, who, I 
suppose, will have to be civil to him." 

Then the lawyer took his leave, not alto- 
gether dissatisfied with his visit. It is true 
he had found that Lady G-rail had no serious 
doubt of the new-comer being the man he 
pretended to be ; but for that he had been 
prepared. He had felt that the Squire's 
account of her views had been coloured by 
his prejudices. But something else had given 
him unexpected ground for hope ; it was not 
very good ground, but there was foothold 
on it. 

As he rode back, which he did at a foot 
pace, he reviewed this matter in his mind in 
all its bearings, and came to this conclusion, 
*' The responsibility is on my shoulders, and 
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I will take the bull by the horns." And 
when he got to the lane opposite the village 
green, he turned his horse into it and pulled 
up in front of " The Spotted Dog." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



CHECKMATE. 



Mr. Pascoe was by no means so well ac- 
quainted with the neighbourhood of Monks- 
bourne as Mr. Bree, though he had lived 
longer in it ; his clients, though of a far 
higher class, were comparatively few ; and 
he took little interest in local affairs. If he 
had been thirsty, he would have ridden a 
couple of miles farther to get a glass of ale 
at some friendly farmer's rather than have 
called for it at a place like " The Spotted 
Dog," which was the haunt of all the idlers 
of the village, and had its diflSculties to con- 
tend with upon licensing days, though, 
thanks to Mr. Bree, it had hitherto sur- 
mounted them. 
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Mr. Pascoe, in fact, had never so much as 
been inside the house, which was just now 
somewhat unfortunate for its present guest ; 
few of us are so philosophic as not to be 
influenced by internal surroundings, and 
those of this village inn were not only- 
humble but squalid, and contrasted very 
strongly with the high pretensions of the 
young gentleman who had taken up his 
quarters therein. Of course, he had in a 
manner been compelled to do so ; there had 
been nowhere else for him to lodge unless he 
had gone away to Dilchester or Westhaven, 
and left the field as it were in possession of 
the enemy ; but still, there he was, in a low- 
ceilinged smoke-dried parlour, with a sanded 
floor, the walls ornamented with Scriptural 
pictures in the brightest colours alternating 
with the winners of the Derby and St. Leger, 
which, if not like their originals, had at least 
the merit of bearing a very strong resem- 
blance to one another. 

In the only arm-chair which the apart- 
ment boasted — one of the legs of which was 
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shorter than the other three, and to remedy 
that defect was ingeniously stuck into an 
iron spittoon — sat the young man Mr. Pascoe 
had come to visit, very unlike, it must be 
confessed, any " portraits of a gentleman " 
one ever saw in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. He had not removed his hat, 
which was stuck somewhat rakishly on the 
side of his head, and between his teeth was a 
short black pipe, which he was smoking with 
a certain eager vehemence which was, in fact, 
to quell his impatience (for he was waiting 
for something), but which to the lawyer's 
eyes gave him an additional touch of vul- 
garity. 

" He does not even smoke like a gentle- 
man," was his reflection ; " he looks as though 
he were condemned to be hanged, and had 
only just time enough for his last pipe." 

And, indeed, since we saw him last, 
which was but a few hours ago, this young 
man's appearance had altered for the worse. 
He was pulling those moustaches of his as 
though they were a peal of bells in honour of 
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his coming into his property, and on each 
of his cheeks was a bright spot of red. The 
little room reeked with the fumes of brandy, 
which completed the " local colouring " by its 
atmospheric effect. 

"Ha! Mr. Pa9|Qe, glad to see you," ex- 
claimed the young fellow, as the lawyer 
entered the room. " It is many a long day 
since you and I last met." 

He held out his hand, which the other took 
(as he had decided to do), and the two men 
looked into one another's eyes. 

" I am not sure that we ever have met," 
said the lawyer, quietly. 

" Ah, you're getting old, and your memory 
is not what it was, I dare say," returned the 
other bluntly. "Still, you must surely re- 
collect the boy you were so kind to in the old 
days at Craglands. I remember you tipping 
me half a sovereign on my birthday when I 
was so high," and he held his hand four feet 
or so above the floor. 

" I do remember tipping Frank Wylder 
more than once," answered Mr. Pascoe ; " not 
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80 often, however, but that he was likely to 
tell some one else of the circumstance." 

"I see; and therefore you would say it 
was easy for him or some one else to have 
mentioned it to me at second hand. I am 
sorry that maggot is in y00 head too. I had 
hoped your coming here was a proof that my 
micle, thanks to you, had listened to reason." 

The confidence, very far from defiance, with 
which the young man spoke was not without 
its eflfect upon his companion. He remem- 
bered very little of Frank. The notice which 
a man of business bestows upon his clients' 
boys is not very particular ; but that little 
inclined him to believe in his identity. There 
was something, moreover, in the young 
man's manner — in its vehemence and even 
in its coarseness — which reminded him very 
strongly of the late Squire in his worse 
moods. 

" Your uncle did not send me here, young 
man ; he does not even know that I am here. 
I have heard from him what has happened, 
and I deplore it." 
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" Well, that's something," observed the 
other, " though one can scarcely call it an 
apology." 

" Nor did I mean it for one," pursued the 
lawyer coolly ; "if you are really the son of 
my late client, MSl^rnest Wylder, the 'treat- 
ment to which you have been subjected to is 
infamous ; no mere apology — and certainly 
not one from me — would meet the case; 
while, on the other hand, if you are a — Per- 
kin Warbeck — a Fernan Mendez Pinto " 

" Thank you," broke in the other with a 
coarse laugh ; " that sounds very fine, but 
you mean a rogue, impostor, cheat, I suppose, 
only it would be actionable to say so." 

"Not unless there was a witness," said the 
lawyer, smiling in spite of himself. 

" There is," answered the young man, 
dropping his voice. " Hush." He rose from 
his chair as a cat might jump from it, with- 
out a sound ; took up one of the billets of 
wood that lay, for lack of a scuttle, in the 
fender, and gliding in silence to the door, 
opened it suddenly. There was the rush of 
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flying feet, a crash, a smothered oath, as 
though the missile had caught the eaves- 
dropper in some tender place, and then the 
door was closed again. "He won't come 
twice — that landlord — to listen at my key- 
hole," observed the young fellow. " You 
were saying that if I were an impostor " 

" Nay," said Mr. Pascoe, by no means un- 
favourably impressed by this vindication of 
the rights of privacy, " there is no need to 
use hard words. If I presupposed your guilt 
I should have come with a constable. But 
the onus probandi " 

" Bless my soul, what's that ? " interrupted 
the young fellow. 

*' What's what ? I heard nothing." 

" My good sir, what is the onus probandi f " 

" Dear me, you must have heard of that. 
It was one of your father's favourite ex- 
pressions." 

" Very likely, but I never asked what it 
meant ; and on my island during the last ten 
years the people didn't talk Greek." 

"I see," said the lawyer, slowly. This 
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man was getting more and more a problem 
to him ; was it possible that he thought onus 
probandi was Greek, and could still be Frank 
Wylder ? " What I meant to say is in plain 
English that it rests with you to prove your 
own identity. You are not like a man who 
is accused of a crime and may be held 
innocent till he is proved guilty. In your 
case the presumption is the other way. It 
is to the last degree unlikely that you should 
be Frank Wylder, even if you bore the 
strongest accidental resemblance to him, and 
your conversation, and — ahem — manners 
corresponded with what we remembered of 
him (which they do not) — I say even then 
you would have a difficult matter to convince 
the world that you were the man you pro- 
fessed to be. Still it is possible, and I am 
come here in a friendly spirit to hear what 
you have got to say." 

" Say, sir," cried the young fellow, starting 
up and standing with his back to the fire. 
" I have nothing to say but the plain truth. 
I am Frank Wylder. The Arethusa picked 
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me up on the island I named Craglands Isle, 
after my own place here. Proofs ? What do 
I want of proofs ? " 

"Still, I hear you have something — the 
bank-notes your father gave you, and certain 
letters ? " 

" Yes, I have them ; but not here." 

" Oh, indeed ! " The barometer of the 
lawyer's faith, it was clear, had sunk to 
zero. 

The young fellow laughed aloud, a strange 
and sneering laugh that was very unpleasant, 
and yet sounded under the circumstances 
rather favourably. 

" Oh, I've got 'era safe enough ; only I 
have lent them to a friend." 

" What, the bank-notes ? " 

" Yes, but you needn't flatter yourself he'll 
spend them. He knows they are worth a 
hundred times the value written on them. 
And he's got the young woman's letters, too. 
You shall see them in ten minutes if you'll 
wait. Then I suppose you will believe a 
fellow." 



{ 
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" Well, not necessarily even then. Your 
behaviour, as I have said, is such as would 
not be looked for in the person you profess to 
be. And, then, as to some other matters." 

" What other matters ? " 

" Why did you not write — I mean from 
Southampton — to say you were coming ? " 

" Well, writing is not easy to me. If you 
had not had a pen in your hand for ten 
years you would find it difficult yourself." 

It did not escape the lawyer's observation 
that for the first time in their interview his 
companion had here omitted to give him 
glance for glance. He now held his head 
down and spoke with a sort of dogged 
defiance, at the same time tracing something 
with his foot upon the sanded floor. 

** It may very likely have been in- 
convenient," he replied ; '' but in a matter 
so momentous, the breaking such extra- 
ordinary news " 

" That was just it," put in the other, 
sharply. "I thought it was better to get 
another to break the news, so I got Grant to 
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write. You seem to make such a point of 
it, may I ask why it strikes you as so 
suspicious — for that's what it comes to — that 
I didn't write myself ? " 

" Well, to speak frankly, in this way ; you 
may not have written, because you knew 
that your writing did not resemble Frank 
Wylder's, and might have resembled some- 
body else's." 

" I see," answered the other, huskily. 
" You are certainly very complimentary." 

" Then there is another thing — the way in 
which you got Lieutenant Grrant to write for 
you about Miss Neil. I don't speak of the 
grossness of it (though that, you must 
excuse me for saying, was not like a gentle- 
man), but of the desire you evidently manifest 
that you and that young lady should not 
meet." 

"I did not dictate the letter," answered 
the other, clearing his throat with difficulty, 
" and do not even know what was said ; 
but I certainly wished it to be conveyed to 
the young lady that all was over between 
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US. Under such circumstances, it would, of 
course, have been very painful to her to meet 
me. May I ask once again, how such a 
natural feeling as that comes to strike you 
as suspicious." 

" Well, again to speak frankly, in this 
manner. If you were not Frank Wylder, the 
person above all others whom you would fear 
to meet, and be especially anxious to avoid, 
because she would detect you in the first ten 
minutes, would be Margaret Neil." 

There was silence for many seconds except 
for the scrape of a foot upon the sand. " Mr. 
Pascoe, you are hard upon me," the other at 
last replied, "and you are hard upon the 
young woman." 

"I wish to know whether you will see 
her," said the lawyer, peremptorily ; " this is 
not a matter which can be overridden by 
mere sentiment." 

" And suppose I say I will not see her." 

*' Then I shall know you are not Frank 
Wylder," said the lawyer, boldly. 

The young man moved to the window and 
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looked out; beyond the inn yard, with its 
dunghill, was a streak of white road, upon 
which he fixed his eyes. 

" And suppose I do see her and she 
recognizes me, as of course she will." 

" That will be certainly a great point in 
your favour. Even then, however, it is not 
likely you will step into your uncle's shoes 
without opposition, or rather it is obvious 
that some sort of compromise should be 
entered into." 

"Now, there I am with you," answered 
the other, still intent upon the landscape. " I 
don't want to be hard upon my nncle ; I was 
always an open-handed fellow, and ready to 
take money down." 

" Money down ! " repeated the lawyer, his 
suspicions all awakening into life ; " do you 
mean a fixed sum in compensation for all 
claims ? " 

" No, I don't," replied the young man, in 
a tone of triumph, and turning back into the 
room with a light step. " I mean that I was 
only trying how far even a lawyer could go 
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in doubting what was as clear as the nose 
upon his face. If I am not much mistaken, 
my uncle has seen the error of his ways, 
caved in, thrown up the sponge, and acknow- 
ledged me." 

There was the clatter of horses' hoofs, and 
into the yard rode Mr. Benjamin Bree, waving 
a white pocket handkerchief, the signal of 
success agreed upon between them. 

" It's all right, Mr. Frank," he cried ; then, 
seeing another face at the window which the 
young man had thrown up, he raised his 
hat. 

" How are you, Mr. Pascoe ? I am sure 
you will be as pleased as I am that the little 
difficulties between your client and mine have 
been made up. I am the bearer of an in- 
vitation to him to return to Craglands." 



( «3 ) 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

MR. BREB's arguments. 

" Upon one thing I am resolved," said the 
Squire, after the family lawyer had departed 
for that visit to Crook Park ; " whatever 
happens I will never again — of my own free 
will — receive that young man calling himself 
my nephew under this roof." 

A determination which might have been of 
some value but for its saving clause, but 
which, as it stood — with that **of my own 
free will" in it — could hardly have much 
significance. Indeed, what significance it did 
have hinted doubt ; at least of the wisdom of 
the course the speaker had pursued, if not 
of his whole position. Now that the stimulus 
of Mr. Pascoe's opposition was withdrawn, 
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the Squire felt no inclination for self-asser- 
tion ! nor, indeed, did the Yicar encourage 
him in that direction. The latter had not, 
it is true, himself seen the new-comer, but of 
those who had done so, he had the greatest 
confidence in his daughter's judgment, and 
that had been pronounced in the man's 
favour. 

The primd facie case, in the absence of any- 
rebutting evidence, except of the indirect 
kind, such as want of manners and memory, 
was indeed very strong. 

Presently to the Squire and Yicar still 
sitting in the library and " talking the matter 
over," certainly without the effect of making 
it more cheerful to either of them, there once 
more entered Giles. 

" Please, sir, Mr. Benjamin Bree wishes to 
see you." 

" What about ? " asked the Squire sharply. 
" Tell him I'm engaged — or, stay — ask him 
if it is anything very particular." 

At this the Vicar smiled. The irritation 
of manner, he knew, had been affected for his 
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sake — it was an acknowledgment of his 
friendliness in the day of trouble — whereas 
the postscript, as it were, had been added on 
his host's account. 

" Don't mind me, my dear Wylder, if you 
have any business with this fellow." 

" I have none, my dear Turton," answered 
the poor Squire. He had no heart for battle 
now on any such subject as the dissenting 
attorney, and he felt the need of his friends 
rallying round him. "I dare say," he 
thought to himself, " he has come about that 
mine. If that has gone wrong, my cup is 
full indeed." 

Mr. Griles returned with a note sealed — it 
had been got ready doubtless against any 
obstacle in the way of pre-engagement or 
disinclination — and directed to the Squire. 

" Let me have a few minutes talk with 
you on a matter of the last importances^ it 
said. 

" Show Mr. Bree into the justice-room.' 

Then the Squire placed the note, without a 
word, in the Vicar's hands. 

VOL. II. r 
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" Ah ! something about the chapel, no 
doubt," observed the latter, contemptuously. 

Mr. Wylder shook his head. " He has 
come from that fellow at the * Spotted Dog.' 
I am certain of it." 

" By Jingo ! " It was not an ecclesiastical 
expression, but it was very significant. Then 
he added, cheerfully — " But it's a good 
sign. 

•' How so ? " 

^* Well, if it is not an attempt at downright 
bullying (which is not likely), it means 
compromise, and compromise in such a case 
must mean weakness." 

" Do you really think so ? " 

" I am sure of it. Would you like me to 
be with you when you see this fellow ? " 

The Squire looked as if he would have 
liked it very much, but after a moment's 
reflection he answered, "No, I thank you, 
Turton. Perhaps it's only about that mine 
after all. If you will go to the ladies I will 
join you in five minutes." 

They were fated to be a very long five 
minutes. 
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Mr. Benjamin Bree was wont to enter the 
presence of a client — and indeed into society 
generally, whenever by rare accident he got 
there — rubbing his hands, nodding his head, 
and having all external signs of cheerfulness ; 
it showed, he thought, that he was pros- 
perous and quite at his ease. But on being 
ushered into the Squire's justice-room on this 
occasion he neither rubbed nor nodded. 
Even the Running Deer for once forgot to 
hide itself, and stood without motion like its 
fellow. 

"I am come from your nephew, Mr, 
Wylder," he said, bluntly. 

" You mean you have come from the man 
who pretends to be my nephew, and whom I 
have just kicked out of my house." 

Mr. Bree held up his hands in deprecation. 
" For Heaven's sake don't refer to that, my 
dear sir. I am thankful indeed that matters 
have not gone quite so far as you would 
represent them. They have gone far 
enough " 

" They will go further yet," answered the 
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Squire, vehemently. " You will have an 
opportunity of defending your client at the 
Old Bailey." 

The attorney looked cautiously round the 
room, and answered quietly, " Which client ? " 

" The impostor who tried to palm himself 
off upon me as my brother's son." 

" Mr. Wylder, I do adjure you to be less un- 
reasonable. What you say to me is of course 
sacred, but such words uttered abroad may be 
your ruin. I have no more doubt that that 
young man at the ' Spotted Dog ' is your 
brother's son than that you are sitting in that 
chair." 

"You will have to prove it, however, in 
a court of law," answered the Squire, with a 
harsh laugh. 

" I think not, sir. For your sake I hope 
not. However, if necessary, I possess the 
proofs. When the young man sent for me to 
my house I took some memoranda with me 
respecting him, including the numbers of the 
notes given to him by his father ; they corre- 
spond with those in his possession, and which 
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I have here in my pocket. I have also the 
letters addressed by Miss Margaret Neil to 
him when he was staying under his father's 
roof. Would you like to satisfy yourself 
upon those points ? " Here he pulled out two 
packets. 

" No ; I don't want to see them ; they 
prove nothing ; he may have stolen them." 

" Of course he may : but do you seriously 
think that likely ? Is it also likely that the 
young man went out to Craglands Isle (named 
after his own home, remember) in order to be 
picked up and brought to England for the 
purpose of this imposture? If you believe 
that, Mr. Wylder, you will believe anything 
that you wish to believe." 

" Tush ! The man didn't know his grand- 
father's picture, nor his mother's name, nor 
the way to his own room." 

" He knows all that now, at all events." 
" Mr. Bree, I am astonished at you." 
" My dear sir, I speak as a lawyer. If you 
really thought this man an impostor, you 
should never have admitted him inside your 
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doors. Of course you may swear that he 
was ignorant of all the things you mention : 
but in the eyes of a jury you will have good 
reason for so swearing. At all events, if that 
is the sort of evidence to which you are going 
to trust, you lean upon a rotten reed indeed. 
And even if he did not recall these things, 
what does it matter ? It only goes to prove 
the influence of a solitary life upon the 
powers of memory. Whereas, on the other 
hand, he does remember things which it is 
impossible, if he were not the man he describes 
himself to be, that he could be acquainted 
with. I could remind you of his pointing 
out the little cellar in the tool-house, of the 
existence of which you and your family were 
ignorant. Ah " (here his right eye retired 
into its fastness altogether), " that struck 
even you^ I perceive. Well, he has mentioned 
matters equally convincing to myself. May 
I speak of them ? " 

" You may say what you like. You will 
not persuade me that a man who sucks his 
knife, and talks like a boor, was ever brought 
up like a gentleman." 
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" My dear sir, you suffer your prejudices — 
and I must add your interest — to blind what 
I have always considered as an exceptionally 
keen judgment. However, I confess when I 
was summoned to ' The Spotted Dog ' I was 
prepared to endorse your opinions ; and still 
more so when I saw the man who had sent 
for me. He is coarse and destitute of man- 
ners, I allow ; and though there is a family 
likeness, it is not strong enough to be con- 
clusive/' 

" I should think not," said the Squire, with 
a short laugh. 

" Still, there it is, and will stand for what 
it is worth. What I said to myself was, 
* Young man, I will keep my mind open ; 
but that's the best I can do for you.' " 

" The young man being your client," put 
in the Squire sardonically. 

" Just so," answered the lawyer coolly ; 
"the man having sent for me as his legal 
adviser ; otherwise, and considering the 
friendly relations existing between yourself 
and me, I should have felt inclined to give 
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him into custody as a rogue and vagabond. 
Well, we had some talk, of course, during 
which I am bound to say he took a very in- 
dependent line. As to my having doubts of 
his identity, he said he could easily under- 
stand them, and forgive them, since I had 
had so few opportunities of knowing him in 
the old days. He even spoke with moderation 
of your own conduct, for which he seemed 
to think self-interest was a good excuse, 
though he added that he felt you knew he 
was your nephew from the moment of that 
discovery in the tool-house, though he be- 
lieved you had honestly doubted of the fact 
before. Then, I said, speaking as man to 
man, and without prejudice, that general 
recollections of this and that were not con- 
vincing, because he might have received 
them at second hand ; but if he remembered 
anything which nobody but Frank Wylder 
could have remembered, that would be a 
crucial test. Then he asked me if I could 
call to mind a visit I paid to his father at 
Craglands two months before he (Frank) had 
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left it ; and the nature of it. Yes, I said, I 
could, and did. Then, said he, * Was it 
private and confidential? Was a certain 
admission made, as well as a certain material 
provision for a certain person ? ' Well, I 
«aid it was. 'Then,' said he, 'I can tell 
you about that, for my father informed me 
of it with his own lips.' 

"Now, it had been necessary that Mr. 
John Wylder should tell his son, sooner or 
later, what the provision in question was, 
and very unlikely that he should tell any one 
else ; so I said, ' Well, sir, and what was it ? ' 
and then he told me what it was. To my 
mind that was final." 

" That may be," returned the Squire, with 
a pretence at indifference, and, indeed, with 
a manner that for coldness might have sug- 
gested the calmness of despair. "To use 
your own argument, you may swear to this 
man's knowledge of the fact you speak of; 
but in the eyes of a jury — since he has 
constituted himself your client — you will 
have good reason for so swearing." 
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Mr. Benjamin Bree's unruly eye shot out 
of its comer like a rocket. " It is true, sir," 
he replied, speaking with much significance 
and gravity, " that one owes a duty to one's 
client which is paramount. And I have 
other clients besides your nephew; one of 
them is Mr. Robert Trent, of Pagnall, where 
you used to reside." 

Mr. Wylder answered nothing. His face, 
however, betrayed great emotion ; his lips 
trembled and quivered, and he coughed in 
a harsh guttural manner; as though some- 
thing was sticking in his throat, which, meta- 
phorically, indeed, it was. 

"Now, between you and me, Mr. Wylder 
— for I hope it need go no further — this 
gentleman has had a transaction with a per- 
sonal friend, in which, being unacquainted 
with business and apt to take things upon 
trust, he has been very seriously imposed 
upon. Upon a certain estate, which I need 
not mention, he holds a mortgage, which 
is not now worth the paper on which it is 
written." 
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" It is as good now as on the day when 
he advanced the money," said Mr. Wylder, 
huskily. 

" Perhaps ; though I do not think so, nor, 
as I believe, do you. It was, however, never 
good in law. It would not have been worth 
what you represented it as being at any time, 
even within the last three years ; but when 
the bargain was made — that is, before your 
seven years of trusteeship (for that's what 
it comes to) had expired — it was worth 
nothing, or, at the very most, had only a 
contingent value. In persuading Mr. Trent 
that you were the owner of Craglands, Mr. 
Wylder, you committed a very grave offence 
— I am averse, indeed, to call it by its real 
name." 

'* It was a friendly arrangement," answered 
the Squire. " I was in want of money for 
a temporary purpose, and Trent was fully 
acquainted with my position here." 

" Pardon me, but that is not the case, 
Mr. Wylder. Putting aside the fact that 
the lending of money upon • mortgage, with- 
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out the examination of title deeds by some 
qualified person, is quite unparallelled in 
my experience — and, at least, requires ex- 
planation— I have it in your handwriting 
that you are the proprietor of this estate." 

"I thought I was. Upon my soul and 
honour, I thought I was," cried the Squire, 
earnestly. 

" I quite believe you, Mr. Wylder. The 
circumstances of your position justified you 
in considering yourself as such. The possi- 
bility of its being otherwise was so very 
slight; but it did not justify you in con- 
cealing that probability from your creditor. 

The law terms such a transaction There, 

never mind," for the Squire had turned even 
paler than on that first night when Mr. 
Measom had been the herald of disaster. 
" Take a glass of water. That's right. Let 
us discuss the matter calmly. Be sure that 
I am not here to threaten you. I am come 
to make matters easy, if possible, for all 
parties." 

" What is it you want of me ? " asked the 
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Squire, in a low and broken voice, like a sick 
man within sight of death. 

" Nothing but what is just and reasonable 
— an acknowledgment of your nephew." 

The Squire seemed to shrink into him- 
self. His features grew thin and pointed. 
Within the last ten minutes he had become 
an old man. 

" That," he gasped, " means ruin." 

"By no means; not at all," replied the 
lawyer, cheerfully. "It is quite true that 
if I found you obstinately bent upon ob- 
structing this young man's rightful claims, 
it would be my first duty to acquaint Mr. 
Trent with the false pretences on which his 
money was obtained. Instead of an action 
for ejectment, that would be the initiatory 
step which, in the interests of both my 
clients, I should think it right to adopt. 
But if — as I feel sure will be the case — I 
find you amenable to reason, all will be 
plain sailing. Of course, I have not breathed 
one word to Mr. Frank concerning this other 
gentleman. On the contrary, I have painted 
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the difficulties which lie in his way before he 
can come into his kingdom by no means in 
rose colour." 

" But if he is Frank Wylder, he must come 
into it," groaned the Squire. 

"Not necessarily, and, at all events, not 
into the whole of it. Some one has said 
the human life is made up of compromises ; 
and it seems to me that this is a case in 
point." 

" But what have I got to offer ? " asked the 
unhappy Squire. 

" Your hand — the hand of friendship and 
acknowledgment — ^that is the first thing; 
the next is hospitality. If you ask him to 
your house, it will be a delicate intimation 
that, for the present at least, he is not to 
consider it as his own. That he will become 
your guest with pleasure, notwithstanding 
all that has come and gone between you, 
I feel certain. Not that he is particularly 
forgiving, mind you, or a heavenly temper ; 
but simply because he understands his own 
interests. His own position, between our- 
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selves, he does not understand, or he would 
assert himself in a very diflferent fashion, 
For that^ Mr. Wylder, though you don't feel 
very grateful to me at this moment, you 
have to thank the humble individual who 
now addresses you. I have not forgotten 
my old client in the advice I have given 
to my new one, nor will I ever let slip 
the opportunity of doing him a good turn." 

" You are very kind," said the Squire, 
mechanically, his eyes fixed straight before 
him on the dark future. 

" I hope I have some of the milk of human 
kindness," replied the lawyer, modestly. " I 
endeavour to preserve it, though the practice 
of the law is apt to turn it a little sour. Of 
course, you are saying to yourself I shall 
expect my quid pro quo^ otherwise you would 
very justly think my advice worth nothing ; 
but we will speak of that another time. For 
the present, I will only express a hope that 
the house of Wylder will not find it necessary 
to keep two family lawyers." 

The Squire gave a little start that was 
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almost a shudder ; it was the effect of the 
first turn of the screw. 

" If you owe Pascoe money, I'll pay him 
off," observed Mr. Bree, quickly, in answer 
to that sign of dissent, the cause of which 
he misapprehended. 

"No, no, it's not that," murmured the 
other. "As you say, it will be more con- 
venient ; and then it is not for the first time 
that I have had the advantage of your pro- 
fessional advice." 

" Just so. I feel sure all will now go 
smoothly. As for Trent's affair, I will see 
to that." 

" Will you indeed, Bree ? That I confess 
will relieve my mind exceedingly, though 
Heaven is my witness I meant nothing dis- 
honourable in that transaction." 

" Of course not ; that will be all right, my 
good sir; your nephew himself shall gua- 
rantee the money." 

" But he will look to me sooner or later 
for it," exclaimed the Squire, once more 
relapsing into despondency. 
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" Not necessarily," said the lawyer. " Once 
get him under your roof, and you will find 
him very amenable. I am sure he will not 
be antagonistic to begin with, and with the 
influences that cannot fail to be at work 
here " 

" The influences ! what influences ? " for 
the lawyer showed no signs of completing 
the sentence. 

" Well, really, it is scarcely for me to say,'^ 
he answered, smiling ; " but they are obvious 
enough. I am an old fellow myself; but no 
young man, I should think — even if he were 
not very impressionable — could be thrown 
into the society of Miss Grace Wylder with- 
out acknowledging her charms." 

" What ! would you have me marry my 
daughter to this fellow ? " And for the 
moment, to judge by the angry spot in the 
Squire's cheek, one would have thought that 
the new-made treaty was doomed to but a 
short existence. 

" Ah, you have an objection to the marriage 
of cousins ! " answered the lawyer carelessly. 

VOL. II. G 
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*'In a general way, it is perhaps to be 
deprecated ; where a great estate, however, 
would otherwise be divided, it is a common 
practice. How much more, then, where the 
estate would pass away from the one party 
altogether? However, all that is in the 
clouds. What I shall now have the happi- 
ness of telling your nephew, is that you 
regret your little ebullition of temper, and 
will be happy to see him as a guest — I will 
lay stress on that — in the home of his 
fathers. That I think will combine all we 
wish to imply." 

"I suppose I have no choice," said the 
Squire, with a pitiful sigh. 

" Just so ; needs must when — I mean," 
added Mr. Benjamin Bree, with precipitation, 
" there is a certain compulsion which, in the 
end, however, you will, I am sure, feel no 
cause to regret. As time is pressing in this 
matter, you will be kind enough to convey 
for me my compliments to Mrs. Wylder and 
Miss Grace, and to excuse my expressing 
them in person. They will see Mr. Frank 
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in an hour's time or less, no doubt. Good 
morning, my dear sir, good morning. Don't 
trouble yourself to come to the door." And 
as Mr, Bree cantered down the gravel sweep, 
he thrust his white handkerchief in his breast 
pocket, ready to be brought forth in sign of 
victory when he should come in view of 
'' The Spotted Dog." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONVINCED AGAINST HIS WILL. 

Mr. Bree's reference to Trent's mortgage 
had, of course, driven the nail of conviction 
into the Squire's breast, but it is possible that 
the mere pressure of the attorney's arguments 
might have eflfected their purpose without it. 
In his heart of hearts, Mr. John Wylder had 
only a half faith in his own assertions that 
the new-comer was an impostor, while he 
bitterly regretted the high-handed manner 
in which he had behaved towards him. The 
strong points on which he relied for self- 
justification were not, after all, very strong ; 
and they were only circumstantial and in- 
direct, as compared with the chain of evi- 
dence which led clearly and straightforwardly 
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enough in the opposite direction. If the 
Vicar, or even Mr. Pascoe, had seen the man, 
their opinion, had it chimed in with his own, 
would have given him great confidence ; but 
with only his wife and daughter to back him 
— and their support had been but lukewarm 
— and with Helen actually on the other side, 
he had felt his cause a weak one from the 
moment it came, as it were, into court, and 
when the passion which had driven him into 
action had subsided. 

There was one thing that made his would- 
be nephew's return to Craglands somewhat 
less embarrassing than it might have been, 
namely, that the ladies had not been witnesses 
to the fracas between them. It would be 
even possible to them, by a polite fiction, to 
ignore its having taken place at all. But in 
the Mean time-nor wa, there any time to 
lose, for he did not doubt that the guest at 
^' The Spotted Dog " would return at once to 
his old quarters — he had to explain matters 
to them as best he could. 

The operation of eating one's own words, 
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however daintily one does it, is always dis- 
agreeable, and to the Squire, accustomed to 
be master in his own house and beyond it, it 
was an exceptionally offensive one. As he 
crossed the hall, Helen came out of the 
drawing-room alone, on some errand to the 
"work-room,'* and the Squire beckoned 
her into the study. It at once occurred to 
him that his communication could be more 
easily made at second hand, and also that she 
was the fittest messenger he could have 
selected for that purpose. 

"My dear Miss Helen," he said, "what 
you remarked just now in the drawing-room 
respecting that young gentleman had more 
effect on me than I chose to show, and your 
arguments have since received corroboration 
from another quarter. Mr. Bree has been 
here, and though your father has no very 
high opinion of him, he is a first-rate man in 
his profession — and — and — can be relied upon 
as to facts." 

The contradiction involved in this observa- 
tion did not escape Helen's keen sense of 
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humour, but she inclined her head with 
gentle gravity. 

" Well, Bree says that the weight of evi- 
dence in the man's favour is overwhelming — 
that is, legally speaking, you know (one can't 
help thinking one's own thoughts) — and, 
under the circumstances, he strongly advises 
conciliation. To let one's nephew remain at 
the village inn — such a name as it has, too ! " 

As the Squire paused, Helen said, with the 
intention of helping matters on, "Yes, in- 
deed, ' The Spotted Dog I ' " 

"I don't mean that,' he continued, with 
irritation. "I was referring to its reputa- 
tion. But for Bree, they would have refused 
Kedmond's license at the last assizes. I didn't 
vote, because he was my own tenant. Even 
when he was a gamekeeper, he was suspected 
of poaching." (This, with an air of horror, 
as though he had said, " When Judge of the 
Divorce Court he had several wives.") " And 
he drinks, of course. So, upon the whole, 
we have agreed to ask him to stay at Crag- 
lands — I mean Frank — just as though nothing 
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had happened. It is so essential (Bree says) 
to avoid anything like public scandal. Don't 
you see." 

" I quite understand, Mr. Wylder, and I 
think you have been most judicious. I am 
sure papa will think so too." 

" Yes, but about Grace. She has taken a 
strong prejudice, you see, and so much will 
depend on her— I mean in the way of making 
matters easy," he added, precipitately. "I 
don't care about his hating nie; that's only 
natural." 

The naivete of these observations would, 
under other circumstances, have moved Helen 
to irrepressible mirth; but the humiliation 
which the poor Squire was evidently under- 
going touched her woman's heart. He was 
not a special favourite of hers, but she had 
received much kindness, if not from him, from 
those who belonged to him, and she felt 
keenly the difference which the new-comer's 
arrival must make in the other's position and 
future. 

" I am sure Grace will do all she can, Mr. 
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Wylder. Now that you have acknowledged 
your nephew, she will feel very differently 
towards him. It will be her duty to welcome 
him, and she never fails in her duty." 

"Yes, yes, that is true," he answered, 
gazing at his companion attentively, yet with 
an absent air. " It is a shocking position for 
her — for all of us. For, supposing, after all, 
he should turn out to be somebody else ? " 

Helen looked at him in amazement. Such 
vacillation was unintelligible to her, but she 
fully perceived its danger. 

"Dear Mr. Wylder," she said, speaking 
with an authoritativeness that was strange 
enough, considering their mutual positions, 
"you must adopt one course or the other. 
Having once admitted this gentleman to be 
your nephew, you cannot draw back." 

" It would be too late, wouldn't it ? " in- 
quired the Squire, still with the same absent 
air. 

" It would, at all events, be a most extra- 
ordinary proceeding," she answered ; " at 
present I have no doubt you are doing right. 
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I think you would have no doubt yourself if 
you had not been " she hesitated. 

" If I had not been the Squire, you mean,"" 
he said. 

" Well, if you had been quite disinterested, 
like papa, for instance." 

" You must acknowledge the man to be a 
very rough diamond, however, Helen." 

" No doubt ; but that is not like being an 
imitation — paste or glass." 

" Just so. Perhaps I was prejudiced against 
him on account of his roughness." 

" Yes ; and that made you try to cut him," 
said Helen, laughing. 

"Ah, she will make matters straight for 
us," mused the Squire, quite unconscious that 
he was speaking aloud and of his present 
companion. " She will put him in good 
humour ; d n him." 

" My dear Mr. Wylder ! " expostulated the 
young lady. 

" What is it ? I beg your pardon. I don't 
know quite what I am saying. I have been 
worried — troubled." 
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" Of course you have," she said, good- 
naturedly ; " but it's over now. Things 
must be made smooth, that's all. Leave us 
women to do that. When is he coming back?" 

" To-day — directly. Will you tell them in 
the drawing-room it is to be so ? " 

" Certainly, if you wish it." 

" I do wish it, and just ask your father to 
step here for a few minutes ; only tell him 
first what I have told you." 

The Yicar did not at once make his ap- 
pearance, and in the interval the Squire grew 
very impatient. He was listening for two 
sounds — for his friend's footsteps and for a 
ring at the front door — and he fidgeted with 
anxiety lest the latter should arrive before 
the former. He had great confidence in the 
Vicar's tact and common sense; and not 
without justice, for though Mr. Turton's in- 
telligence was limited, he had a complete 
command of it. It had no complex mechan- 
ism, and could be relied upon for simple 
operations, like a garden engine or a turf 
cutter — without sentiment, and with a ready 
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way with him of laying down the law which 
looked like a sense of justice, he was just the 
man for settling a family dissension. 

" Well, Wylder, so you have made up your 
mind to call your nephew back again," were 
his first words, uttered in a strong, cheerful 
voice. " I think you are doing right, quite 
right." 

" I think so ; at all events, it is the best 
that can be done under the circumstances. 
Bree was very strong against my making the 
matter a public scandal." 

" Was he ? " answered the other, in a 
voice of quick contempt. " Thinks it a tres- 
pass on his own ground, I suppose, for I am 
sure he has made public scandals enough 
himself." 

" Yes, perhaps ; but Bree is right in this 



case." 



" What has he got to do with it ? " 

" Well, the young man has engaged his 

services as. his legal adviser." 

"So I conclude — only temporarily, I do 

hope ? " 
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"I suppose not. But as a legal adviser, 
his opinion is worth having. *Let him 
come back again for the present,' he says, 
* as if there had been no disagreement, and, 
if possible, prevent people talking about 
it.' " 

" You might as well attempt to muzzle all 
the geese in the parish, Wylder. And what 
does he mean by * for the present ' ? Does he 
mean until some compromise can be effected ? " 
continued the Yicar, as the other remained 
silent. 

" Yes, there are hopes of a compromise." . 

" You mean easy terms in exchange for no 
resistance ? Ah ! that's a different thing. 
However, that is about the best we can ex- 
pect, I suppose. Well, we must all be very 
civil to the young gentleman. He will be a 
little awkward at first, no doubt, after having 
been shown the door." 

" He will always be awkward," said the 
Squire, vehemently, " rude, ungainly, coarse, 
and a blackguard." 

The Yicar stared, and even opened his 
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mouth, but not to speak. For the moment 
he thought his friend had lost his wits. 

" You have not seen him, you know," 
added the Squire, in tones which he intended 
to be apologetic. 

" Bat, my dear Mr. Wylder, you must con- 
trol yourself. To behave in an unfriendly 
manner towards him in your own house, 
would be worse than to shut your doors 
against him." 

" I know it," said the Squire ; " I was 
obliged to speak out just for once, or I should 
have been choked. I am all right now — I'll 
take his hand. 

" Of course you will ; and you must treat 
him like a gentleman, and your nephew," 
replied the Yicar, who was a stickler for the 
rights of hospitality and — though in a lesser 
degree — for the claims of blood. 

" Yes, I'll do all that, or rather the girls 
will do it for me. I trust to your Helen as 
much as to my own G-race. But, my dear 
Turton, keep your wits about you. Look 
after him sharp." 
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The Vicar stared again, and even with a 
greater suspicion than before that the Squire 
was not keeping his wits. 

" What do you mean, Wylder ? " 

" I mean " — here the Squire sank his voice 
to a whisper (" it was like firing a 22-pounder 
with an ounce of powder," said the Yicar after- 
wards) — " I mean that I believe the man's an 
impostor; but I daren't show it, Turton — I 
daren't show it, and I have no proofs. I 
want you to find proofs." (" Does he mean 
he wants me to invent 'em?" thought the 
Yicar to himself.) " You used to know 
Frank well ; look at this fellow, watch him, 
talk to him, and when you've hit the blot " 

"Wylder," interrupted the Yicar, "I am 
astonished at you. That you should play the 
hypocrite in asking this man to your house, 
under pretence of relationship, hospitality, or 
what not, with the intention all the while of 
disproving his identity, is to my mind all 
very repugnant. I do not thank you for 
supposing that I would act as your accom- 
plice in such a matter. I cannot consent to 
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entertain suspicions of my fellow-guest. It 
was quite diflFerent when he came to your 
house of his own accord. You have no busi- 
ness to have him here if you have any doubt 
about him. I am not a spy, sir." 

** My dear Turton, you are quite mistaken," 
said the Squire hurriedly, whose anxious ear 
had caught the sound of wheels on the gravel 
sweep. " I only intended to enlist the ser- 
vices of your good sense and natural acute- 
ness. Of course, if the young man is my 
nephew — by the way, I rather think that's 
his ring at the front door bell — I have no 
wish that he should be treated otherwise than 
with friendliness. I had better go, I think, 
and receive him in person." And he stepped 
out into the hall, closing the door behind him. 

The Yicar felt, as regarded the guest his 
host had gone to welcome, very much as a 
man of honour who has received an anony- 
mous letter traducing some acquaintance. It 
is his duty to despise it ; but, for the life of 
him, he cannot divorce his mind from the 
suspicion which the communication has en- 
gendered. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE RECONCILIATION. 



To the cynical student of human nature 
there are few things more^grimly interesting 
(and less edifying) than the meeting of near 
relations who hate one another, but on whom 
the necessity is laid of concealing that fact ; 
under whose polite effusion, in fact, smoulder 
the ashes of civil war. The struggle — not of 
the combat, but to avoid the appearance of a 
combat — is almost always unequal. It is the 
man, of course, who has his feelings most 
imder control who gets the better of it ; and 
the more conventional and hypocritical he is, 
so much the more decisive, though not 
exactly glorious, is his victory. The powers 
of palaver in some persons, otherwise not 
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remarkable for mental endowment, are simply 
marvellous; and when assisted by what I 
will venture to call the " properties " of 
religion — the whole theatrical stock-in-trade 
of it without one scintilla of its true senti- 
ment — they may rise to the sublime. Nothing 
can prevent their exercise. They assert 
themselves across the death-hed and the 
grave, and put the eflForts of the less demon- 
strative to shame as well as rout. 

To do Mr. John Wylder justice, he had no 
weapons of this description at his command 
— no bowie knife in the shape of a moral 
axiom, no revolver loaded to the muzzle with 
unpleasant texts ; his temper was a bad oi;ie, 
and had none of those safety-valves in the 
way of imctiousness and " soft sawder " 
which for relief of the mind are quite as 
useful, and much more ornamental, than bad 
language ; and yet it was so absolutely essen- 
tial for him to be not only polite but cordial 
to his nephew, and not only cordial but 
apologetic. He had contrived, however, to 
muster a few Vords of conciliation, and 
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would have delivered them at least with the 
gravity befitting the occasion, if not their 
truth, but that his visitor now standing at 
his hall door had a companion, who made the 
position still more embarrassing. 

This was no other than the landlord of " The 
Spotted Dog," who, doubtless, to do honour 
to his late guest, had himself driven him 
over in the trap, and with the exact counter- 
part in his own mouth of the black pipe in 
Master Frank's, was standing by the pony, 
both with their ears cocked. There is nothing 
that interferes with a fine speech more than 
an unsympathetic looker-on — I have known 
even the gambols of a Newfoundland dog 
destroy a very noble effort in this line — and 
in the present case, Mr. Eedmond had all the 
want of sympathy attaching to a man who is 
behind-hand with his rent and suspected of 
selling his landlord's game without a licence. 

As for the person to be addressed, he was 
smoking in great puffs like a young Vesuvius 
(as vulgar smokers always do when wishing 
to appear at their ease), and with his wide- 
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awake very much on one side, and his hands 
in his pockets, was standing motionless as a 
statue on the stone steps, but far from sug- 
gesting an image of conciliation. 

" I am very sorry," began the Squire, 
" very, Frank " (that * Frank ' stuck in his 
throat like a merry thought upside down), 
" to have parted with you a while ago in 
anger. Here's my hand, and a welcome back 
to Craglands." 

Then the young fellow drew his right 
hand out of his pocket, and clasped the other's 
with quite an unexpected cordiality, like a 
lobster which you had not known to be alive. 
In vain the Squire would gently have dis- 
engaged his fingers ; the young man kept 
his hold of them, and emphasized his speech 
by various squeezings and shakings, while all 
the time he kept moving the Squire's arm up 
and down like a pump-handle. 

" All right, governor," he replied ; " hard 
words break no bones, and I forgive you. 
Only don't let it happen a second time if you 
please, because my temper, like your own. 
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and that of all the family, is shortish, and 
won't stand it. And I tell you what. Uncle 
John, you must defray my expenses in the 
meanwhile — now don't rile up, it's not Bree's 
little account ; but I've been staying at this 
gentleman's hotel, and standing drinks to 
half the parish. It's a matter of 9^. 9d., 
isn't it, Tom ? " and he looked towards Mr. 
Eedmond for corroborative testimony. 

The Squire produced his purse, with an 
expression of countenance that even Hogarth 
could not have conveyed to canvas, and took 
out half a sovereign. 

Mr. Redmond received it with a surly 
smile, spat upon it (for luck), and put it, in 
default of a portmonnaie, into his tobacco- 
box. 

" Supposing we join the ladies, Frank," 
continued Mr. Wylder ; " they are expecting 
you in the drawing-room, and your old friend 
the Yicar is with them. You will finish your 
pipe, I suppose, first." 

" Oh, no, never mind what's left," said the 
young man, carelessly. " Cuss the expense," 
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and he emptied the glowing ashes on the 
step. It was evident that, but for the hint, 
he would have marched into the ladies' sanc- 
tuary pipe in mouth. 

" Here's the threepence change, sir," said 
Redmond, clinking some coppers. 

The Squire turned on his heel, with an 
aspiration for his tenant's future that is un- 
necessary to repeat. 

Master Frank burst into a roar of laughter. 
" You're wrong, uncle," he said. " Take care 
of the pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves. That's my money, Redmond, 
if the Squire won't take it; and I shall 
remember that you owe me a pint." 

Mr. Giles, who had tardily answered the 
summons of the front door bell, and was 
taking the portmanteau out of the trap, 
dropped it in the extremity of his astonish- 
ment, and with another outbreak of mirth, 
provoked by this mishap, the young gentle- 
man followed his uncle within doors. 

The interview, so far, had been certainly 
far from satisfactory; and, indeed, as re- 
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spected the Squire at least, the "relations," as 
the diplomatists phrase it, between himself 
and his guest had scarcely ever been more 
" strained." 

It was, therefore, to his immense relief that 
Mrs. Wylder herself was found awaiting 
them in the inner hall with an unmistakable 
welcome written on her face, and with both 
her hands outstretched as though, instead of 
palms, they were palm leaves. 

" Nephew Frank," said she, " let bygones 
be bygones; we are glad to see you back 
again." 

It was only a very acute observer (or one 
accustomed to be kept at a distance by the 
fair sex) who would have noted that her 
arms were stiflfish, so as to guarantee herself 
in a case of too affectionate enthusiasm 
against the possibility of an embrace. 

" You are a good sort. Aunt, you are," 
said the young fellow, shaking both her 
hands with great cordiality. " If everybody 
was like you, there would be no such thing as 
a rumpus." 
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Then the Vicar, who had been stationed as 
a support to the outpost, met him at the 
drawing-room door. 

" Well, Frank, I am glad to see you home 
again. How stout and strong you're grown. 

" But not out of all knowledge, I hope ? 
returned the young gentleman quickly, and 
with an appositeness that rather staggered 
the other. 

" I should certainly not have known you," 
answered the Yicar somewhat nettled ; " but 
that, after so long an interval, was only to 
be expected. You are a bigger man across 
the chest than you gave promise of being, 
while on the other hand you have no beard — 
and you bade fair at one time to be a per- 
fect Esau. But the Wylder type is plain 
enough." 

Here there was a light laugh from the 
drawing-room, which seemed to relieve the 
pressure and lessen the tenseness of which all 
concerned were very conscious. 

" When you have done complimenting Mr. 
Frank and his family, papa," said the 
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laugher, " perhaps you'll let him pay hisr 
respects to us." 

" That's the girl for my money," said the 
new-comer in a whisper to Mrs. Wylder, so 
loud that it was heard by even the subject of 
its eulogy. Then, he added, precipitately, 
with the air of one who had made a rash 
admission, "Not but that Miss Grace is a 
ripper too ; indeed, when a fellow finds him- 
self with the pair of them, it's a case of 'How 

happy could I be with either'" Here 

both the Squire and the Yicar looked so black 
at Master Frank that a word of explanation 
seemed to be necessary. " That's the song 
they used to sing on Saturday night," he 
said, " on board of the Arethusa'' 

"You mustn't sing it here," said the Vicar, 
severely. 

"All right," answered the young fellow, 
sullenly. " One tutor at a time ; Miss Helen, 
here, she keeps me straight as to manners." 
Then, more brightly, as they shook hands, 
" Don't you, miss ? " 

" I said I would try to do so," said Helen, 
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"but my post will be no sinecure. Eemember, 
Grace, you promised to help me." 

Grace, thus appealed to, smiled faintly, 
and took her cousin's hand. "We will all 
do the best we can for you, Frank," she 
said. 

" And if you can't make a silk purse out of 
a sow's ear, that won't be your fault, eh ? " 
observed the young gentleman, cheerfully. 
" Well, you can't say I'm not aware of my 
own deficiencies — Heigho ! " Here he threw 
himself into an arm-chair. " What a comfort 
it is to find oneself at home at last. Those 
chairs at " The Spotted Dog," uncle, were 
plaguey hard, let me tell you." 

" I am sorry to have been the means of 
your trying them," said the Squire, with an 
inclination of the head that suggested very 
literally a stiflF neck. 

" Now, that's civil," rejoined the young 
man, approvingly. " What a blessing it is 
to find oneself among friends. I don't forget, 
by the bye, Mr. Turton, that you have been 
through fire and water to save me." 
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" Indeed ; I was not aware of having laid 
you under so great an obligation." 

"Yes; when we were staying at West- 
haven, when I was quite a child, the house 
next door took fire, and you carried me to the 
inn with a blanket round me." 

" Bless me, so I did," said the Vicar ; 
"only it was not at Westhaven, but at 
Dilchester, where your father and I had gone 
for a few days' shooting." 

" At Dilchester, was it ? Well, perhaps 
you are right. It must have been at West- 
haven, however — because the sea is there — 
where I took my first swimming lesson, 
which but for you would have been my last." 

" I remember," exclaimed the Yicar ; " the 
current was too much for you, and took you 
off your little legs. It was not a very 
dangerous feat to rescue you." 

" Still you did it, and one doesn't forget 
such things," answered the other, simply. 
" Nevertheless it would have been better for 
some people if I had been drowned," 

The Squire's lips moved, but, as though 
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unable to frame the answer that was expected 
of them, remained dumb. 

" You must not make remarks of that kind, 
Frank," said the Vicar, bluntly. " They are 
in bad taste, and make us all feel very un- 
comfortable." 

The young man looked at Helen in- 
terrogatively. 

I quite agree with papa," she said ; 

they are very — you know what." And her 
Hps, without uttering them, framed the 
words " copper-coloured." 

" And what do you say, Grace ? " and he 
turned to his cousin with a smile. 

" I say, Frank, that they give us pain." 

"Then that's the last of 'em," answered 
the* young fellow frankly. "A nice young 
woman — I mean lady — like you can do any- 
thing she likes with me ; only I must be led 

and not drove What's the matter? 

Now, 1 know I've said something wrong." 

" Never mind ; it's only a participle past ; 
let bygones be bygones," said Helen, laugh- 
ing. 
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" She's too clever by half," observed the 
young man ; " I never know what she's after. 
Now, with yon, consin, all is plain sailing." 

" I am not nearly so clever as Helen, that's 
true," said Grace. 

" Oh, Lor' ! I didn't mean that ; and 
besides, it's ever so much better to be good 
than clev^ " 

" Oh, thank you," said Helen, with a 
curtsy. 

"There, I didn't mean that either," ex- 
claimed the unhappy youth. 

" The Yicar and his daughter have kindly 
promised to stay and dine with us," broke in 
the Squire, with desperate politeness. He 
had been kicking his heels near the window 
in a state of nervous anxiety that prevented 
him from understanding what was said. He 
only knew that the young ladies and " that 
ruffian " were rallying one another on 
apparently familiar terms, and he resented it 
— albeit it was the very thing he ought to 
have been glad to see, and he knew it. 
" There's just an hour or so before the bell 
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rings. He and I are going for a walk ; will 
you join us ? " 

" No, thank you ; IVe had enough of 
Shanks his mare," returned the other, drily. 
" I'll stay with the girls — and my aunt," he 
added abruptly, as though with a sudden 
recollection of her presence. "It's a long 
time since I have had the enjoyment of female 
society, and though you mayn't think it, I'm 
a bit of a ladies' man." 



( 111 ) 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 



Even dull people have their uses, and in 
some cases they are even more useful than 
the clever ones. On occasions of social 
embarrassment they are, in particular, of the 
greatest service, and rush in (with real 
assistance) where very angels (of intelligence) 
fear to tread. For, not seeing the gulf that 
yawns on either side of them, they walk with 
a clear head upon the precipice path as 
though it were a turnpike road. We have 
seen how Mrs. Wylder had relieved her 
husband in the reception of his nephew at a 
very ticklish point, and with a naturalness of 
manner that not Lord Chesterfield himself 
could have compassed; and now that her 
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services were again in request, she showed 
herself equal to the situation. 

" Come, tTohn, don't you tempt Frank 
away from us," said she, kindly. " We have 
hardly had time to make his acquaintance; 
and, considering his journey, and how much 
walking he has had already (she just escaped 
from referring to the distance from Craglands 
to * The Spotted Dog '), you should spare 
him to us at home." 

In the mouths of ninety-nine people out of 
a hundred in the same position, this speech 
would have been a hypocritical one, and have 
borne the marks of its hypocrisy on its face ; 
but in Mrs. Wylder's case it was genuine. 
The notion of her nephew being an impostor 
having been once discarded, she not only 
accepted his identity, but felt that much was 
due to him for the unjust treatment he had 
met with ; nor was she so dull but that she 
perceived that the companionship of herself 
and the young ladies would have a much 
more conciliatory effect on him than that of 
the two gentlemen. 
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" Very good," said the Squire, plucking 
the Yicar by the arm in sign that he was to 
leave the room with him; "this is Liberty 
Hall, nephew." 

" Now what the deuce did he mean by 
that ? " inquired the young gentleman, look- 
ing round at the three ladies. 

" Why, he meant, of course, that you 
should do as you like," said Mrs. Wylder. 
"Dear me, did you never hear of Liberty 
Hall? What would you like to do? Per- 
haps a little music." 

"Oh, thank you, no," replied the youth, 
with unmistakable precipitation. " I can't 
abide music. Not that I mind a horn — but 
that's for out of doors, isn't it ? " 

" Grenerally," observed Helen, with gravity. 
" There was no music on your island, I sup- 
pose, since it was not Prospero's." 

" Devil a note. Miss Helen ; though I 
don't know what it's not being prosperous 
had to do with it. So far as I know, it is 
poor folks who are always strumming ; blind 
folks and Italian beggars." 

VOL. u. I 
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"There are some Italians who make a 
great deal of money by it," observed Mrs. 
Wylder, with the air of a person imparting 
artistic information. "But they are mostly 
singers." 

" Oh, / can sing," exclaimed the young 
gentleman, with a touch of pride ; then, 
suddenly remembering the Vicar's veto, and 
perhaps also reflecting that his repertoire was 
not adapted for the drawing-room, he added, 
" But they are not what you call piano 
songs." 

" More forte perhaps," suggested Helen, 
wickedly. 

" Well, I dare say I do know more than 
forty," he answered, " but they are a little — 
well — loud." 

" More fit for out of doors, like the horn," 
put in his tormentor gravely. 

" Just so," he said, " or on shipboard." 

" Are you fond of reading ? " inquired 
Mrs. Wylder, drawing his attention to the 
books upon the drawing-room table. " This 
is a pretty edition of Shelley." 
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" So it seems. I suppose lie was since my 
time. You see I have not read anything for 
ten years." 

"What! not even the Bible?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Wylder. " I call that shocking." 

" But, my dear mother, how could he read 
it if he hadn't got it ? " said Grace. " The 
ship was wrecked, you know, and he lost 
everything." 

" Cousin Grace is right," cried the young 
man admiringly. " She hits the nail on the 
head at once, she does. Yes, I used to like 
books, aunt, before I was a castaway. But 
now — well, I shall have to begin with some 
very little one, like this" — and he took up 
the smallest. 

"That's a birthday book," said Grace, 
smiling. " I am afraid you won't find any- 
thing there but quotations and people's 



names." 



"Let Mr. Frank write his name in your 
birthday book," cried Helen, clapping her 
hands ; " and then let us see whether the 
quotation fits him." 
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"Eh, what?" cried the young fellow, 
running his eye through the volume. " No, 
no, I'm not going to be caught in a trap like 
that." 

" A trap. What sort of a trap ? " inquired 
Helen. 

" Well, I don't know ; you're too cunning 
by half, you are. Hullo, here's Miss Grace's 
name. 

' Truth shall nurse her, 
Holy and Heavenly thoughts still counsel her, 
She shall be loved and feared ; her own shall bleFS her. 

Henry VIW 

Henry the Eighth was right. Those are 
just my sentiments. Now, where's Miss 
Helen ? 

* Be sure of this, 
What I can help thee to thou shalt not miss. 

AW 8 Well tJiat Ends WeU: 

I've heard that last line somewhere before," 
said the young man thoughtfully; '* the 
others are very pretty. You'd help a lame 
dog over the style for pity's sake. So would 
you, cousin, for that matter, and wouldn't 
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make fun of him like some one we know of 
either, eh ? " And he looked archly towards 
Helen. 

" Come, sir, write your own name down," 
said she, " and let's see how your cap fits. 
Here's the pen. Take care you don't blot the 
leaf." 

•• It is all very well to say * write,' " 
hesitated the young fellow, stroking his 
moustache, as he turned his eyes from one 
pretty face to the other, "but if you had 
been ten years on a island where there 
was no post; no, nor yet pens and ink, you 
would not find it so easy to do it. I am 
not so proud of my handwriting, I can tell 
you." 

" I am quite sure no one would make fun 
of it under such circumstances," said G-race, 
kindly. 

"And besides, Mr. Frank," added Helen, 
"you need only put a cross, and I would 
write under it, ' F. W., his mark ; ' it would 
be quite a novelty, that would. Come, what 
is the date; we'll find the place for you?" 
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" Here it is," said Frank ; " October the 24th. 
Let me have room for my elbow." 

This was no conventional or meaningless 
request, for the area which the young gentle- 
man occupied in the act of signing his name 
was considerable ; his upstrokes, which were 
light, were accompanied by a corresponding 
elevation of his chin; and his downstrokes, 
which were heavy, were emphasized by the 
movement of his head and neck. On con- 
cluding the final letter, which he did with a 
slowly executed flourish, he exclaimed with 
triumph, "There," and shot his tongue out 
like an ant-eater. 

" Yery nicely done, I'm sure," said Helen, 
referring, of course, not to this eccentric 
movement, but to his caligraphy. " I see no 
reason why you should be ashamed of your 
handwriting, I'm sure." 

" Nor I," said Orace, good-naturedly. 
" What do you say. Mamma ? " 

" Indeed, I think it does him great credit," 
assented Mrs. Wylder, " it is so legible ; and 
in that respect it beats your dear Papa's 
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hollow ; the Wylders all write such a scrawl 
— that is, of course, it's of no consequence, 
and proves nothing," she added with precipi- 
tation, for the young man's brow began to 
pucker. " I mean Frank's hand is quite the 
exception." 

At this moment the door opened and the 
butler announced Mr. Measom. Almost any 
addition to the little party, after that last 
speech of Mrs. Wylder's, would have been 
hailed with relief; but to one of them, at 
least, the new arrival was a source of some 
embarrassment. Helen* had never seen him 
since he had sought her hand in marriage 
and been rejected. It could not be said that 
she regretted that step, but it had certainly 
pained her to take it. She liked Mr. Measom 
very much ; he was a thorough gentleman in 
manners and, she believed, in heart ; a man 
of great ability, not only in his profession 
but out of it; and had as keen a sense of 
humour as herself, albeit his nature was a 
more serious one. Perhaps she rather re- 
sented his possession of certain high prin- 
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ciples which actuated him in every relation of 
life ; to the flippant, such a man seems always 
to have a touch of the prig ; but she was un- 
able to withhold from him her respect. If he 
had been a wealthy man, she would without 
hesitation have answered " Yes " instead of 
" No " when he asked her to become his 
wife. She not only felt sure that love would 
have trodden on the heels of regard, but it 
had cost her an effort to shut love out. But 
she had decided for herself that poverty did 
not suit her. Many girls, who are by no 
means calculating in a sordid sense, have 
under the like circumstances come to the 
same conclusion. She had little doubt that 
on the whole she had taken the wiser course 
for herself; she had nothing to reproach her- 
self with on the score of flirtation — indeed 
Mr, Measom was not a man to flirt with ; 
but, nevertheless, she felt that she had 
wounded a generous and honest heart. Of 
course, all was now over between them, but 
somehow she would have preferred that he 
should not have found her — on the first 
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occasion after that painful interview — in such 
familiar propinquity with Mr. Frank. 

"It is very late to make a call, Mrs. 
Wylder," said Mr. Measom, with a rather 
unsuccessful attempt to appear at his ease ; 
" but the fact is, I come here by command. 
Your husband met me in the village, and 
asked me to dinner. So I came to break the 
news to you at once." 

"Good news needs no breaking," replied 
Mrs. Wylder, cordially; "we are delighted to 
see you ; the Yicar and Helen are both our 
guests to-night, so we shall be quite a nice 
little party." 

Mr. Measom shook hands with the young 
ladies (a sudden rush of colour to his own 
cheeks alone distinguishing Helen's reception 
of him from that of Grace), and then his 
hostess introduced him to her nephew. 

" You know all about Frank," she said, 
" but I don't think you knew him in old 
times." 

" No," said Mr. Measom, " I did not come 
to Monksboume till nearly five years after 
his departure," 
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The two young men — for Frank, though 
nearly thirty and so large in build, looked 
the younger — saluted one another with a 
gravity that was almost coldness. It was 
certainly Mr. Measom's place to have oflFered 
his hand if only in neighbourly welcome, but 
some sentiment, difficult, perhaps, to explain 
even to himself, prevented him from doing 

80. 

" You find things greatly changed here, 
Mr. Wylder, I dare say," he said. 

" Well, of course I do," was the somewhat 
ungracious rejoinder ; " yet some folk seem 
to be astonished at finding change in me. 
You're a doctor, and know how people 
change." 

" No doubt they change, and some persons 
much more than others. Persons that have 
been old-looking to begin with enjoy a great 
advantage in this respect ; for while they are 
young no one observes it, and when they 
grow old they remain as they were." 

This observation might very possibly have 
been drawn from personal experience, for 
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Mr. Measom himself had that look of early 
maturity which so often accompanies a 
thoughtful disposition ; and so Mr. Frank 
Wylder appeared to conclude, for he replied, 
brusquely — 

" Well, whatever you were once, you are 
no chicken yourself, I reckon, now." 

" I am twenty-six," returned Mr. Measom 
quietly, " so there are four years between us ; 
indeed, exactly four, since you were born in 
October." 

" Who told you that ? " inquired the other 
quickly. 

" No one ; I read it for myself in your 
handwriting," and he pointed to the birthday 
book still lying open. 

Mr. Frank Wylder turned upon his heel 
with a muttered observation in reprobation 
of the infringement of privacy, and moved 
towards Mrs. Wylder and her daughter, who 
were talking together by the fire. 

Helen and Mr. Measom, the latter some- 
what ruffled by the young man's remark, 
were thus left alone at the table. He began 
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to read aloud, but in a low tone, the quota- 
tion that stood opposite to Frank Wylder's 
name — 

" The force of his own merit makes his way." 

" What do you think of that, Miss Helen ? " 
" It is very pertinent to his position," she 

answered. 

" Yes," he observed, smiling, " one might 

almost think he had picked it out for himself. 

Then look at this — 

' He was gentle but unfortuiiate, 
Dishonestly afiiicted, but yet honest.' 

That is a strange coincidence, to say the 
least of it." 

" Still, he didn't write the quotation," ob- 
served Helen, " it is from Cymbeline." 

"Would it be a very bad joke to say it 
was rather too symbolical ? " asked Mr. 
Measom. 

" I think it would be an ill-natured one," 
said Helen. 

" Then I won't say it, albeit I might plead 
some provocation. You must allow that this 
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gentleman's manners are not equal to his 
merits." 

" That is his misfortune, however," put in 
Helen, " rather than his fault. Consider 
what his life has been of late years." 

" True," said Mr. Measom, " I own that I 
spoke with more irritation than charity." 

" That is spoken like yourself," said she 
softly, "who are always generous and for- 
giving." 

She did not put any stress upon the latter 
word, but he understood her thoroughly. 

" To forgive is easy," said he gently, " I 
would to heaven it were as easy to forget." 
Then he turned away to answer a question 
of Mrs. Wylder's. 

"We ladies are going to change our 
dresses for dinner," said she ; " and I cannot 
persuade Frank here to waive ceremony and 
sit down like you in morning costume ; so 
you may be left alone for twenty minutes, 
perhaps. I know you hate the drawing- 
room without its proper furniture in it" — 
and she looked archly towards the young 
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ladies. "Will you not find the time pass 
more quickly in the library ? " 

" You are very good ; I am always in 
clover there," said Mr. Measom ; and indeed, 
to a bookish man as he was, the neglected 
but copious library at Craglands was rich 
pasture. It was a relief to him that Master 
Frank had not had the courtesy to bear him 
company in the interval before dinner, and 
he set it down to no personal ill-will. To 
such a nature the putting on of fine gar- 
ments, especially after having been deprived 
of such privileges for so long, was doubtless 
an enjoyment not lightly to be foregone. 

When the others left him, Mr. Measom 
accordingly repaired to the apartment in 
question, which Giles had already lit up for 
his reception. The walls were lined with 
books, the authors of none of which had 
flourished (as Master Frank had said of 
Shelley) " since his time ; " indeed, no addi- 
tion had been made to the stock of literature 
by either the late or the present Squire. 
Mr. Measom regarded the long rows of books 
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with that interested but vague and vacillating 
glance which one always bestows in such 
cases. In the embarrassment of literary- 
wealth we hesitate which book to choose ; 
and often end in taking down one quite 
familiar to us, and of which we have a 
duplicate at home. This was certainly Mr. 
Measom's case, for, actuated by a sudden 
impulse, he took down the one inscribed 
" Family Bible." 

On the fly-leaf, in faded ink, was a long 
list of Wylders, with their births and deaths ; 
against one name — the very one he was look- 
ing for-*— there was written "born May the 
4th," and then, in a trembling hand, " Lost 
January 4th " — this was the record, of course, 
of Frank's disappearance, made by his un- 
happy father. 

" Born May the 4th," repeated Mr. Measom, 
" that's very strange, for the young gentle- 
man himself wrote October the 24th ! " It 
seemed indeed so in\portant, as well as 
strange, that Mr. Measom was unwilling to 
trust his memory. He therefore put back 
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the bible in its place, and returned to the 
empty drawing-room to refer to the birthday 
book. There, sure enough, was the name 
" Frank Wylder," written in that hand which 
his hostess had described as so unlike the 
family scrawl, and opposite the date October 
24th. That the young man should not have 
known or remembered his own birthday was 
not so strange as that he should have coolly 
written down a wrong one. 

Short as had been the interval since 
Frank's arrival in Monksbourne village, 
rumour had been very busy with his name ; 
and Mr. Measom was not unaware that there 
were doubts afloat as to his identity, though 
his meeting him under his uncle's roof was 
(very literally) a hall-mark which should 
have proved him genuine. 

"It is very strange," he murmured ; then 
idly turned the pages of the little book till 
he came to May the 4th, where he read this 
quotation : — 

" This honest creature doubtless 
Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds." 

Othello. 
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Here his face lit up with a grave smile. 

" This is a lesson against nncharity," he 
murmured, " which should last my life. I 
had very nearly discovered a mare's nest. 
What I took for wickedness was no doubt 
mere weakness. This foolish young fellow 
wrote his name where he did because the 
quotation seemed to be in his favour, and 
shrank from this one which would seem to 
condemn him. If he had been a cheat and 
an impostor the extreme danger of such a 
proceeding would have struck him at once. 
It was not, however, quite straightforward, 
Master Frank." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



OUT OP HIS ELEMENT. 



It is one of the advantages — and, so far as I 
know, the only one — that a large dinner party- 
possesses over a small one, that disagreeable 
persons are not so prominent. The company 
at Craglands that night, it is true, was not 
numerous, but there was "company," and 
that fact certainly shielded some of Master 
Frank's " peculiarities " from attention, which 
could not have passed unnoticed had it been 
a mere family party. Moreover, the presence 
of Mr. Measom was a great relief; perhaps 
even Mrs. Wylder's subsequently expressed 
opinion of it as "a positive blessing," did 
not, under the circumstances, go too far. He 
was one of those rare characters who, though 
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devoted to his profession, made it subsidiary 
to his views of life, instead of allowing it to 
dominate them. There is no class who have 
such opportunities of observing human nature 
as doctors ; they must also — even the weakest 
of them — have some experience to communi- 
cate worth the hearing, even if it be only of 
some disease which we may one day have 
ourselves. Thus, if seldom very good as con- 
versationalists, they are scarcely ever very 
bad. They ought more often to be very 
good : but too many of them seem to con- 
sider that man was made for medicine, and 
not medicine for man. To them salts and 
senna are "the life," and the blood a mere 
adjunct and auxiliary. When they are spe- 
cialists, their views are still more distorted, 
and warts (for example) become for them the 
fabric, and the body a mere existence, which 
is very morbid anatomy indeed. 

Mr. Measom did not entertain you with 
*' cases" which he had himself treated — a 
habit with some of his learned brethren to 
which I myself have no objection — but when 
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they were of importance confined himself to 
contributing them to the Lancet ; but his con- 
versation had just enough of professional 
tone about it for those who looked beneath the 
surface to identify him with his calling; just 
as the clergyman is, or ought to be, recog- 
nized, not by quotations of texts and the 
small change of the pulpit, but by a certain 
gentle gravity which reproves when reproof 
is necessary, without producing antagonism. 
He was not only " fond of anecdote," which 
is unfortunately common, but very apt at it^ 
which is rare. He did not bring in his 
illustrations by the head and shoulders, nor 
lay traps for their introduction like your 
diners-out : they fitted in, as it were, with the 
letterpress, and were not old blocks made use 
of for new themes, as in those catchpenny 
publications with which the public is so well 
acquainted. 

As always happens when any particular 
subject has to be scrupulously avoided, the 
conversation (it arose out of a Game Law 
case cited by the Yicar) turned upon a ticklish 
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topic, identification, from the frying-pan of 
which it cast itself into the fire of family 
resemblance ; and the Doctor was appealed to 
as to whether it is true or not that — 

Sometimes in a dead man's face, 
A sometMng never seen before 
Comes out, of likeness to his race. 

Mr. Measom replied that such was the case ; 
whereupon Master Frank, pulling at his long 
moustache, observed, with a sneer, that at all 
events it did not last long. 

" That depends upon circumstances," 
observed the doctor, drily, " as you shall 
hear ; " and then, when his auditor expected 
something ghoulish, favoured him with a 
love story. 

"In 1729, in the copper mines of Fahlun, 
in Sweden, the body of a young man was dis- 
covered which had been preserved from cor- 
ruption by certain antiseptic qualities of the 
water in which it was found. The features 
were perfect and handsome, and all the neigh- 
bourhood flocked to see. They were recog- 
nized, however, by only one person, an old 
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woman of eighty, who had been his betrothed. 
Sixty years ago he had mysteriously disap- 
peared, having fallen through one of the 
numerous crevices of the mountain ; but since 
he was not a miner, no one had thought of 
looking for him underground." 

" What a fine subject for a picture or a 
poem," observed Helen ; " what do you say, 
Mr. Frank ? " 

" I say it was an infernal lie," answered 
the young gentleman, bluntly. 

" I am not answerable for the truth of the 
fixct," observed Mr. Measom, quietly : " but it 
would be hard if we refused credit to a story 
simply because it is exceptional, or beyond 
our own experience." 

" He had you there, Mr. Frank," said the 
Vicar, sharply ; " you yourself should be the 
last man to play the sceptic." 

From Frank's dark face there shot a gleam 
of fury, but he answered nothing, and Mr. 
Measom's voice flowed gently on like a stream 
from an oil well. 

" When an unlikely story rests upon the 
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personal testimony of him who tells it, how- 
ever, I think Mr. Frank Wylder's argument 
is justifiable enough. Dr. Banks, for example, 
gave me an experience of his own the other 
day, which, though he was under my own 
roof, I could only accept with several grains 
of salt." 

" Lor', why not ? " exclaimed Mrs. Wylder, 
" what had salt to do with it ? " 

" If the story was so good, he wanted salt 
to preserve it," said the Yicar, with ready 
good-nature; "come, tell us what it was, 
Measom." 

" Well, we were talking together of the 
queer things that happen in our profession, 
and Banks said that on the fatal day in the 
City called Black Friday he had been called 
in to a board of directors, and given them 
bromide of potassium all round to calm their 



nerves." 



" I can imagine they wanted it," said the 
Squire, the remembrance of more than one 
Black Friday of his own recurring to him ; 
" but after all, it couldn't fill their pockets. 
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People talk of presence of mind, but what's 
the good of it beyond putting on a good face." 

"Ask the Doctor," said the Vicar, "and 
he'll tell you a good face is half the battle ; 
many a sick man has died for the want of it." 

" A strong will goes a great way, no doubt," 
said Mr. Measom. 

" I believe you there," observed Master 
Frank, with a chuckle. 

" But you don't mean to say. Doctor, that 
presence of mind ever saved a man's life," 
observed the Squire contemptously. 

" On one remarkable occasion, however," 
remarked Mr. Measom, " it changed what 
would have been a very cruel death to an 
easy one. During the American war, an 
English oflScer fell into the hands of the 
Indians, and was sentenced to the torture. 
While the stake was preparing, he asked to 
speak with the chief. 'As I am going to 
die,' he said, ' I may as well leave you in 
the possession of an important secret, known 
only to myself. By passing the hand twice 
— like this — over the blade of a foe, you can 
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render it innocuous. From that moment, how- 
ever forcible the blow, it ceases to be harm- 
ful." 

"That is another big one," exclaimed 
Master Frank, derisively. 

" That is just what the savage said," 
observed Mr. Measom coolly ; " he didn't 
believe it. 

" ' It is easily proved,' said the officer, ' I 
will lay my head on this tree trunk, and 
though you may strike my neck with all your 
force, you will see nothing comes of it.' 

" He knelt down accordingly, and with one 
sweep of the sword the Indian cut his head 
off." 

" By Jingo, but that was clever," exclaimed 
Master Frank, admiringly. 

"He died, however, with a lie in his 
mouth," observed the Yicar. 

" That didn't hurt him," returned the 
young man, contemptuously. 

" Let us hope, at all events, it didn't hurt 
him so much as the torture would have done," 
said Mr. Measom, smiling. 
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It was easy, indeed, for any one of obser- 
vation to perceive that the making himself 
agreeable was not so much Mr. Measom's 
object as to put the company at ease in their 
relations to Master Frank, whose gaucheries 
he glossed over, and whose impertinences he 
ignored ; but notwithstanding all these efforts, 
and the skill with which he concealed them, 
they were only partially successful, while so 
far as he was personally concerned it was 
obvious that he failed to ingratiate himself 
with his fellow guest. 

In the first place. Master Frank had got it 
into his head that Mr. Measom, being ac- 
quainted with Dr. Banks, must needs be the 
friend of his brother, who had been the 
medical officer on board the Arethusa^ and 
whom he did not like ; and in the second, he 
resented the familiar footing on which the 
young doctor evidently stood with the family, 
and which seemed to contrast unfavourably 
with his own. His manner to Mr. Measom 
had been more than once intentionally rude, 
and he had the sagacity to perceive not only 
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that that gentleman took no notice of the fact, 
but that his abstaining from so doing was re- 
marked, and with approval, by the two young 
ladies. And to both of these it was his own 
intention to recommend himself, to judge from 
the glances he cast at them, and from one 
confidential nudge of the elbow administered 
to his neighbour, Grrace, which was, however, 
so very ill received that it was not repeated. 
It had been no idle boast of his that he was 
" a bit of a ladies' man," and on the present 
occasion he had his reasons for employing all 
his powers of fascination. But like the un- 
happy, though athletic, cavalier, who, having 
inquired whether his fair neighbour could 
swim, found himself at the end of his conver- 
sational resources, Mr. Frank Wylder did not 
understand the art of talking to ladies ; he 
had either forgotten it, or, like other things, 
it had sprung up " since his time ; " whereas 
Mr. Measom was not only very ready but 
conversant with those subjects which interest 
the feminine mind. Though not himself a 
^' light " of the Monksbourne Acrostic Club, 
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to which the two young ladies belonged, they 
appealed to him to solve a certain difficulty. 

** Lines though to British hearts for ever dear, 
Whose cadence never fell on British ear," 

was one of the problems of the week which had 
puzzled them. It also puzzled the company 
generally. The Rector, who rather piqued 
himself on guessing such things— though he 
shone rather as the umpire of the club (decid- 
ing invariably in his own favour) than as a 
working member — was obliged to own him- 
self vanquished; the Squire procrastinated, 
and said he would " think of it " after dinner ; 
Mrs. Wylder smiled, like a deaf person of 
gentle disposition, and protested that it was 
no use asking her; and Mr. Frank, whose 
opinion was asked out of civility, replied 
(obliquely) " that it seemed to him the man 
must be a fool, who ever he was, to have 
written such rubbish." 

" It was not a man," observed Grace, with 
a flush ; " it was a lady." 

She was offended by his brusqueness, but it 
was annoyance with herself that called the 
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colour into her cheek ; for both she and Helen 
had forgotten when they put the question 
that it was Margaret Neil who had written 
the acrostic. 

" I don't see why, because you and I can't 
hit upon the solution, it should be rubbish, 
Mr. Frank," observed the Vicar ; " since if 
that argument applies, it must leave a good 
many questions in the waste basket." 

The reproof was too subtle for the young 
gentleman, but he understood that he had 
been reproved, and growled and muttered 
accordingly, but without rejoinder. It was 
already evident that the Vicar had some 
influence over him ; though he was hardly 
one to submit to influence merely because he 
understood it was exerted for his own good. 

" I must confess," continued the Vicar, " I 
do not share the contempt which some people 
entertain for these intellectual trifles. They 
at all events teach young people to think, 
who perhaps would never otherwise exercise 
their brains at all." 

" Moreover some people make money by it, 
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Eector," said Helen, shyly. This reference 
to the fact of Grace's having once received 
no less a sum than one guinea as the second 
prize of the solution of a double acrostic in 
a society journal was received with much 
hilarity. 

" Well," said the Vicar, " why shouldn't 
one make an honest guinea as well as an 
honest shilling, eh, Frank ? " 

To which that implacable young gentleman 
replied, " I'm sure I don't know," with a 
yawn, designed to signify that, what was 
more, he didn't care. 

The fact was, Mr. Frank Wylder was de- 
voured by jealousy — a sin which is not a 
product of civilization, but belongs equally 
to the king upon the throne and the cat on 
the rug, and he was determined to express 
indifference to any topic that Mr. Measom 
had anything, however indirectly, to do with. 
That he felt some interest in that gentleman 
himself was nevertheless sufficiently evident, 
for in the course of the evening he took an 
opportunity of observing to Helen, " That 
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that young sawbones did not know every- 
thing after all, since it seemed he had not 
guessed the ' thingumabob.' " 

" Oh, but he has," she answered, with a 
quick flush. " Grrace has just given me the 
acrostic — 

' Lines though to British hearts for ever dear, 
Whose cadence never fell on British ear.' 

You see he has written under it in pencil — 

' Bound affrighted Li»bon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs, 
Of his laboured rampart lines.' 

That means the lines of Torres Vedras in 
Spain, you know." 

Mr. Frank said, "Oh, indeed," indifferently, 
imagining, doubtless, that Torres Vedras was 
a Spanish poet who had flourished " since his 
time," and with whose lines no reasonable 
being could therefore have expected him to 
be acquainted. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



ON HIS OATH. 



If the Squire of Monksboume imagined that 
by his invitation to his nephew to dwell 
under his own roof, he had not only made 
amends to him for having dismissed him 
from it with ignominy, but wiped out the 
recollection of that circumstance from the 
public mind, his disposition must have been 
much more sanguine than it ordinarily 
showed itself to be. The statements which 
Master Frank had made to his boon com- 
panions at the Spotted Dog were not for- 
gotten, and spread over the district with the 
rapidity of thistle down, and like the growth 
of mustard seed. 

For twenty-four hours nine-tenths of the 
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inhabitants of the village were delirious with 
excitement, and a prey to the most astound- 
ing rumours. Some said that the Squire 
himself had. been kicked out of the hall, and 
his wife and daughter despatched after him 
in a spring cart (a fragment of truth chipped 
off Redmond's trap, no doubt), the only 
vehicle which his indignant successor would 
allow them for their exodus ; others averred 
that Mr. Bree, as the young gentleman's 
legal adviser, had given his uncle and family 
a week ^' to turn about in." 

On the other hand, there were some who 
maintained that " Master Frank" would have 
been consigned to Dilchester gaol, as a rogue 
and vagabond, but for the intercession of 
Miss Grrace ; and that, even as it was, he was 
under lock and key in the Squire's potato 
cellar. 

Nor were these rumours prevalent among 
the vulgar only ; the upper classes in the 
neighbourhood were not much better in- 
formed, and they, too, were split into two 
factions, which attached themselves, without 
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knowing why, but moved by instinct or 
prejudice, to the cause of the new or the old 
Squire. 

It must be confessed, had the latter stood 
alone, his adherents would have been few. 
For though not a bad fellow as fellows go, he 
had not the virtues that attract popularity ; 
the love of romance, inherent even in rustic 
breasts, and the natural desire for change, 
would moreover have turned the scale — had 
it trembled in the balance — in favour of his 
younger rival. But Mrs. Wylder and Grrace 
drew many a partisan, both high and low, to 
the Squire's standard. A marriageable 
master of Craglands would, it is true, have 
been hailed with rapture by a neighbourhood 
among which eligible parties were very 
scarce ; but there were great doubts as to his 
eligibility. Some said he had a wife already 
— with a ring through her nose instead of 
on her finger ; and even should that state- 
ment be found to be an exaggeration, had he 
not left his father's roof for love of Margaret 
Neil, and was she not still living close by, 
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and possessed of greater attractions (at all 
events in one way) than ever? Mr. Bree's 
advocacy of the new comer's claim no doubt, 
too, did him harm with people of the betttT 
sort. Mr. Bree was not, indeed, a man to 
espouse a rotten cause, but a very likely one 
to take up a doubtful claim on spec, and 
especially one which, if successful, would 
give him a certain local status, which, with 
all his good fortune, he had hitherto failed to 
obtain. Even at this early period it was 
known, or guessed, that Mr. Pascoe inclined 
to the other side, and his character for pro- 
bity, as well as judgment, invested the 
circumstance with great significance. Mr. 
Measom, too, was understood to be adverse 
to the young man's claim ; but Mr. Measom 
had been unfortunate in a love affair of late, 
and, with his thoughts still full of the 
tender passion, he might possibly be looking 
for consolation to Grace Wylder, in which 
case his opinion would naturally be prejudiced 
in favour of her father. 

In circumstances of this kind human nature 
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is stripped to the buff, and men lose caution 
and exhibit their own character by the 
motives they impute to others. But what- 
ever were the opinions, pro or con^ the 
interest excited in the genuineness or other- 
wise of the new comer's pretensions was 
simply overwhelming, and an invitation to 
dinner at Craglands would just then have 
been hailed by any of its neighbours with as 
much delight as the receipt of a royal com- 
mand to repair to Windsor Castle. 

But no such invitations had been issued. 
The family at the Hall kept their new relative 
to themselves; nor when folks called, as all 
that had the least excuse for it made a point 
of doing, did he put in an appearance in the 
drawing-room. It was understood that he 
passed most of his time in the turning-room, 
an apiartment which had not been occupied 
since his father's time (who had a taste for 
mechanical matters), but which had been 
recently fitted up for Master Frank's accom- 
modation. The Rector and his daughter met 
him frequently at the Squire's table, and so. 
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occasionally, did Mr. Measom ; but beyond 
this there were now no guests at Craglands 
— with one exception. 

Mr. Benjamin Bree had been asked more 
than once to the Squire's board. This was a 
circumstance that caused much remark, for 
Mr. Bree, notwithstanding the growth of his 
house and lands, and the large and lucrative 
practice he enjoyed, was not on visiting 
terms with any family in the neighbourhood 
above the farmer class ; and on the day when 
Mr. Bree came, Mr. Turton took some pains 
to let it be known that he was not his fellow- 
guest. 

Mr. Bree always behaved himself; he did 
not suck his knife, or prefer the use of the 
back of his hand to that of a table napkin ; 
he did not grunt defiance, nor laugh when he 
shouldn't in a coarse, demonstrative manner, 
or stand with his hat on very much on one 
side (as some people did) in the presence of 
the ladies of the house. On the contrary, he 
was very polite ; indeed, so studiously so that 
one would almost think he had refreshed 
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himself after his Jegal studies, before coming 
out into society, by the perusal of some work 
on etiquette. 

And yet those days on which Mr. Bree 
dined at Craglands were, for his host, days 
of bitter humiliation. Indeed, the question 
" Why was he there ? " intruded itself upon 
the Squire's mind far more obtrusively than 
why Frank himself was there. 

To the latter's presence he had become in 
some measure inured, and, to do the young 
man justice, with all his coarseness, he did 
not in any material way presume upon his 
position ; it almost seemed that he was con- 
tent to have been acknowledged as his 
father's son, and that he was not desirous — 
or certainly not impatiently desirous— of 
reaping the solid fruits of his admitted pre- 
tensions. This unlocked for moderation was 
indeed so marked that it might have bred 
some hope in the Squire that his unwelcome 
guest was conscious of some invalidity in his 
claim ; but that Bree had on one occasion 
given him to understand that there was an 
easy explanation of it. 
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The two men were smoking together in 
the library after dinner, with spirits and hot 
water before them, a beverage which the 
attorney preferred to wine, and for which, 
during these later days, the Squire himself 
had shown an unwonted predilection; 
'' Master Frank," as his legal adviser always 
called him, was in the drawing-room enacting 
his rdle of ladies' man ; when allusion was 
made by the lawyer for the second time to 
a matter that had never been out of his 
companion's thoughts since he first broached 
it. 

" It is plain to see," he said, looking into 
his tumbler as he stirred its contents with his 
spoon, '' that that stroke of good fortune 
which I ventured to hope for when I first 
spoke to you about this business, Mr. Wylder, 
has actually fallen to your lot." 

" What do you mean ? " inquired the 
Squire, curtly ; then, as though to procrasti- 
nate the other's reply, he added, " a stroke of 
good fortune, begad, is the very last thing 
that I am conscious of. That mine, indeed, 
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seems looking up a bit ; else I should say- 
things never looked blacker for me." 

" Still, my dear sir, things might look a 
great deal more black for you. You are still 
master of Craglands, sitting in your own 
chair, stirring your toddy with your own 
silver spoon — with the Wylder crest upon it." 

"I understand you," answered the other, 
bitterly. " You mean that I am in my own 
house only on sufferance." 

" Clearly, clearly, the question for you to 
put to yourself is, * Why am I here, even on 
sufferance ? ' Your answer, as I hope, would 
be, 'Partly, as I thijik, through the good 
offices of my friend Benjamin Bree,' and, 
indeed, he has done the best he could for you, 
and even stretched a point, as you are well 
aware (here the Squire winced, for he knew 
the reference was to the mortgage), to keep 
things quiet. But, after all, the eventual 
decision rests in other hands. You say you 
don't know what I mean by your good for- 
tune. Is it then, think you, owing to your 
nephew's delicacy of feeling that he has 
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hitherto kept silence about his rights : the 
simple question of meum and tuum ? Is his 
disposition so lamblike ? His tone of mind 
so conciliatory that this moderation of his 
appears to you perfectly natural ? " The 
Squire's teeth pressed hard on his cigar. 
This indirect enumeration of his nephew's 
bad qualities was oflFensive to him to the last 
degree, considering the delicate subject to 
which it was, he felt, the prelude. In Mr. 
Bree's professional desire to come to business 
he had lost sight of the fact that he was 
scarcely recommending his young client as a 
son-in-law. A glance at his companion's 
face, however, served to remind him of this 
little mistake, for he continued less ironically, 
" No, my dear sir, your nephew is not a man 
to lose sight of the main chance ; but, at the 
same time, he has good points about him. 
He is not grasping ; I have found him amen- 
able to reason ; and he is susceptible — very 
susceptible — to female influence. There is 
no doubt, between you and me, that Master 
Frank has fallen in love with his cousin." 
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The Squire had well known what was 
coming, yet, now that it had come, he was 
deeply moved. There had been a time (when 
that first hint of his nephew's return had 
been given by Mr. Measom) when this very 
way out of his difficulties had occurred to 
him without any suggestion from outside. 
He had known that his daughter was " fancy 
free," and supposing, as was quite probable, 
that Frank had returned home to Monks- 
bourne, as he had left it, a kind hearted, 
pleasant young fellow, disinclined for family 
quarrels, and willing to come into his own 
by a process, as it were, of absorption, instead 
of vi et armis, how very nice and comfortable 
such an arrangement would have been. In 
his great extremity, indeed, the Squire had 
so welcomed this idea that, as we saw, he had 
defended the young man's faithlessness to his 
first love while it was but a possibility. Yet 
now, when Margaret Neil was no longer an 
obstacle, and when he had just heard from 
the lips of one, the most likely of all men to 
be well informed on the subject, that this way 
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of escape from ruin was open to him, he was 
very far from embracing it, was very near 
thrusting it from him with unmistakable 
loathing ; for the Squire, with all his faults, 
loved his daughter dearly, and ten times a 
day felt inclined to strangle this suitor of 
hers with his own hands. 

It was a proof of his tenderness, that for 
the moment he forgot the personal humilia- 
tion which the attorney had put upon him, 
and even regarded that gentleman as one 
capable of sympathy for his own position, 
notwithstanding that circumstances had made 
him the bearer of so bitter a cup. 

" The man you call my nephew, Bree, is a 
bear," was the evasive reply he gave to the 
question put to him. " No gentleman, if 
gentle born ; a vulgar fellow, coarse of fibre 
to the very heart ; " then, as if suddenly re- 
calling to mind that these objections, how- 
ever formidable in his own eyes, might not 
seem insurmountable to his present com- 
panion, he added, " and an evil nature, 
jealous, unconciliatory, and cruel." 
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" Nay, nay," interposed the attorney, 
speaking with some indistinctness, as he re- 
lighted his cigar, which had gone out during 
his explanation of the stroke of good fortune ; 
"there you go too far. That my young 
friend and client is deficient in sentiment 
(except, most fortunately, as I have said, in 
regard to the fair sex) is true enough : but I 
should not call him cruel." 

" He is cruel to man and beast," reiterated 
the Squire, gloomily. " I have noticed it 
more than once; I have myself a hasty 
tamper, and am too prone to give way to it, 
but that man is morose ; he has a hard heart." 

" But with a soft spot in it," put in the 
attorney quickly. " That, after all, is the 
point which you as a father have to consider. 
How often we see such cases ; a man rough 
and rude to outside folks, the world even calls 
him a bear, perhaps — but who at home is 
seen to the best advantage; afiectionate to 
his wife, devoted to his children ; indeed, so 
far as the domestic virtues go, his character 
is the sort of thing one reads on tombstones." 
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The Squire looked as if he would have 
liked to have had the opportunity of reading 
Mr. Frank Wylder's character on his tomb- 
stone, as he replied bluntly, " You do not 
think so, Bree ; you only praise this fellow to 
give me an excuse for acceding to your pro- 
position" — a remark, so very much to the 
point, and which expressed the attorney's 
object so very completely, that it might pos- 
sibly have left him nothing more to say. 
The Squire, however, who had risen from his 
chair and was pacing the room, jerked out 
another sentence or two, which fortunately 
admitted of reply, " And mind you, whatever 
happens, nothing will induce me to compel 
my daughter's inclination. If she don't like 
him, she shall not have him." 

** My dear sir," said the attorney, with a 
philosophic air, " liking — that is, the genuine 
affection of the human heart — comes with use. 
The more your daughter sees of my young 
client, it having been once suggested to her, 
whether by himself or " — here he spoke with 
great distinctness — " or by some other autho- 
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rized person, that he has the intention to 
make her his wife, the more she will reconcile 
herself to that position. Her objections, 
which, I grant, are not unnatural, will fade 
and dwindle, and the whole affair will become 
in due time a matter of course." 

The Squire listened to this glowing picture 
of the growth and blossoming of a girl's first 
love with very little attention ; nor did he 
even give himself the trouble of replying to 
it. "And there's another • thing, Bree," he 
said, sharply, "I have my doubts whether 
the man has not taken a fancy to Helen, and 
means to ask her to marry him instead of 
Grace." 

" What ! " cried the attorney, sharply, " he 
could never be so mad as that. He dare not 
— that is, with his own affairs in such an un- 
settled condition — it would be the very height 
of imprudence." 

*' Mr. Bree," said the Squire, looking at his 
companion with great intentness, "you said 
he dared not." 

" I did, and I gave the reason." 
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" But not the true reason, I am certain of 
it/ 

" It is not courteous, Mr. Wylder," said 
the attorney, growing very red, " to dis- 
believe a gentleman's word." 

The Squire glared contemptuously as if the 
consideration submitted to him was wholly 
beside the question. 

" Look here, Bree ; you don't believe in 
him, I know," he cried. " Do you believe in 
God and a future life ? " 

" My dear sir, really " 

" I must chance it," muttered the Squire, 
and he turned to the book-shelf and took 
down an enormous volume. 

" I say, stand off," cried the attorney, 
wheeling an armchair between himself and 
his host. " Don't go throwing things." 

It was evident that he believed his com- 
panion had gone mad, and was bent on vio- 
lence. 

" It's only the family Bible," explained the 
Squire, grimly. " You say you have told me 
the truth ; will you swear it ? " 
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" Well, I never, Mr. Wylder ; this is most 
unprofessional — I mean unprecedented. You 
are not even invested with the power of ad- 
ministering oaths to married women, and it 
could never have been contemplated — dear 
me, this is most informal." 

"I don't care a farthing about its being 
informal," cried the Squire, fiercely ; " I 
mean to have the truth. You may perjure 
yourself if you please; but I do think you 
would stick at that." 

" You do me no more than justice," re- 
turned the attorney, with great politeness. 
He calculated that if the volume hit him 
there must be broken bones at the very least. 

" Very good ; now, look you, I have my 
doubts about this man Frank Wylder being 
my nephew after all. I think it more than 
possible that a conspiracy has been entered 
into between you and him to establish his 
wrongful claim. You have got him under 
your thumb in some way, or you would not 
have said just now he dared not." 

" This is midsummer madness," ejaculated 
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the attorney, casting a yearning glance in 
the direction of the door. 

"It may be, or it may not," said the Squire; 
" if my suspicions are groundless it lies in 
your power to remove them. If you decline 
to do what I ask, then you confirm them. 
Be so good as to repeat after me these words, 
' I swear — 
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" I must know what I am going to swear, 
sir," objected the attorney. " I really must." 

" You are going to swear upon the Bible 
that this young man is the rightful owner of 
Craglands ; my brother's son." 

" Good heavens ! how can I swear that ? " 
exclaimed Mr. Bree, looking at the ponderous 
volume with a single eye, not only meta- 
phorically but literally, for the other one had 
taken refuge, as it always did in times of 
excitement, under the bridge of his nose. 
" How can I know it for a certainty ? " 

" To the best of your knowledge and 
belief," thundered the Squire, "You know 
the formula." 

Bree took the book with alacrity — like one 
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who seizes the chance of taking possession 
himself of his enemy's weapon — and placed it 
on the table before him. " I swear," he said, 
with impressive earnestness, " that to the 
best of my knowledge and belief my client, 
Frank Wylder, is your nephew, the son of 
the late Ernest Wylder, of Craglands, so help 
me God." 

" Kiss the book," said the Squire. 

And Mr. Bree kissed it with that peculiar 
smack which so often reverberates through 
our courts of justice. 

" And now I hope, my dear sir, that you 
are satisfied," said the attorney. 

"As far as you are concerned, I am," 
answered the Squire. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

TWO STRINGS TO HIS BOW. 

Whether Mr. Breeds views about the growth 
of love in Grace's heart were correct or not, 
it is certain that the fact of her being under 
the same roof with " Master Frank " tended 
to lessen certain antagonistic sentiments with 
which she had first regarded him. She had 
no doubt of his being her cousin, and that 
conviction removed a certain terror with 
which his presence had at first inspired her. 
As a possible impostor, there were no limits 
to her apprehensions respecting him, which 
even included physical fear; whereas what 
was wanting in his manners and conduct 
now appealed for the most favourable con- 
struction, not only to her charity, but to her 
sense of justice. She pitied him, but certainly 
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not with that pity which is akin to love. 
Indeed, it was only by a dead lift, as it were, 
in which the forces of propriety, ties of 
blood, and other moral obligations, more 
conventional than instinctive, were all en- 
listed, that she could keep herself on the 
right side, as it were, of loathing him. The 
Squire had said that his nephew's nature was 
cruel — " cruel to man and beast " — and if it 
had seemed so to the Squire, it was not 
likely that his tender-hearted daughter — for 
it is but a bastard gentleness that is 
lenient to brutality — should have taken a 
milder view. Fortunately, indeed, she had 
not the same opportunities of observation; 
but she had noticed that his manner to his 
inferiors was insolent and to brute animals 
harsh. She felt that though he should have 
proved his line of ancestry direct from 
Charlemagne, he was no gentleman ; and to 
a young lady of her somewhat fastidious 
nature, this fact would have alone been suflS- 
cient to prevent their mutual relations be- 
coming more than cousinly. 
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Moreover, what still more " set her against 
him " — for homely though the expression is, 
it exactly fitted the case — was the hints 
which had occasionally dropped of late from 
Mrs. Wylder's lips, that it was a pity that 
matters should be so — that is, that Frank and 
she did not get on better together. Grace 
did not believe that these hints originated 
with her mother, or, at all events, were 
voluntarily made; they were dictated, she 
was convinced, either by her father, or by 
the knowledge of his necessities ; they were 
always vague, as though her mother herself 
shrank from giving shape to them, and their 
meaning might have escaped her but for the 
plain speaking of her friend Helen. 

" It is a pity you should be so prejudiced, 
my dear, against your cousin," she had 
frankly said ; " for if you could but persuade 
yourself to like him, there would be an easy 
way out of all your family troubles." 

With equal candour, Grace had answered, 
" That I do not like Frank is very true ; but 
if it were otherwise, there must be two 
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parties to the arrangement you have in your 
mind, and I don't think Frank likes me." 

"I am positively certain he does," was 
Helen's reply. 

" As a professed admirer of the sex, he is 
perhaps good enough not to make me an 
exception," answered Grace, smiling ; " but I 
don't think I possess any especial attractions 
for him. If I had to name a young woman 
that does possess such " 

"Yes?" 

And without more words both the girls 
began to laugh in a manner much more 
musical than the rude laughter of the male, 
but also lacking some of its genuineness. 

" If he has taken any fancy for me, Grace, 
I can only say it is most unfortunate. I 
should be like the Ambassadors in the story- 
books who woo by proxy for their Princes, 
and being fallen in love with by the young 
lady themselves, find themselves in the most 
embarrassing position. You will do me the 
justice to say that from the first moment 
your cousin set his foot in this house, I have 
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laid myself out to be agreeable to him, in 
the interest of you and yours, and not at all 
on my own account." 

" I do acknowledge it, Helen, with all my 
heart," replied Grace, with emotion. "But 
for your efforts I believe matters would never 
have gone on half so harmoniously. To you 
we are indebted for at least a respite from a 
great calamity, or what my poor father 
would consider such ; none but yourself could 
have exhibited such tact and good humour, 
and all in the cause of others." 

" Thank you, Grace," said Helen, gravely; 
" I hope you will never alter your view upon 
that point, for it is a just one." 

" Of course it is just, Helen," answered 
Grace with astonishment ; " who would dare 
to assert otherwise ? " 

" Many people ; Lady Grail, for example. 
She would say that, under pretence of doing 
you a service, I was fishing for the man 
myself." 

" Heaven forbid that you should catch 
him ! " said Grace, laughing, " for it would 
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be an ill reward, indeed, for all your labours. 
But, seriously, I cannot believe Lady G-rail 
would be so ill-natured." 

'^She has said as much already," said Helen, 
curtly. " I have heard so from a quarter on 
which I can rely. Of course, she is very 
angry about Margaret, but anger ought not 
to render her so indifferent to truth." 

" My dear Helen, I am so sorry that you 
have suffered from such imputations, and on 
my account," answered Grace, soothingly; 
" it is intolerable that such things should be 
so. I shall go over to Crook Park myself, 
and set matters right." 

" You had much better not, my dear ; you 
would only hear things said against your 
friend that would annoy you. For my part, 
I care not what Lady Grail says, so far as I 
am concerned; but the reports she puts in 
circulation about your cousin are likely to be 
very injurious. He may not be to her taste, 
as he is not, it seems, to yours — but he has 
his feelings, I suppose. He would resent 
being called a cheat and an impostor, if he 
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heard of it; and would take measures to 
disprove such a charge. Now, as you very 
well know, that is just what your father 
wishes to put off indefinitely. Action of any 
kind on your cousin's part would at once 
place him in avowed antagonism to the 
Squire ; Lady Grail, however, cares nothing 
for that, but only for the indulgence of her 
own prejudices." 

" We must remember, however, it is not on 
her own account she is so angry." 

"I am not so sure, Grace; your cousin 
and she had a battle royal in your drawing- 
room, remember." 

" Yes ; but the cause of quarrel was the 
same. She takes up the cudgels for Margaret, 
who, for her own part, would much prefer to 
let the matter rest. She writes to me this 
morning that her aunt has asked Mr. Grant 
to Crook Park " 

" What ! Mr. Grant of the Arethusa ? " 
interrupted Helen. **That is because, as 
your cousin told us, he is no favourite of his. 
She hopes to hear things to his discredit. I 
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am sure Margaret does not approve of her 
inviting him." 

" You are quite right there, Helen. But 
the house is Lady Grail's, and the gentleman 
is her relative, so what can Margaret say ? 
I pity her with all my heart." 

" So do I, Grace, for I love Margaret 
dearly ; but I also feel pity for other people." 

To which observation — perhaps from its 
general character — Grace did not think it 
necessary to make any reply. 

We have said that Mr. Frank Wylder was 
fond of machine work, but this was not of a 
very delicate kind ; his chief amusement was 
what Mrs. Wylder euphoniously termed 
"engineering" — which was, in fact, tinker- 
ing up her broken tins and kettles. The 
Squire used to aver it was the noise that was 
necessarily made in these operations that 
formed the chief delight of the artificer, and 
he certainly made a good deal of noise. As. 
for his turning, his greatest success in that 
art was a cribbage-board, which he presented 
to his hostess with the expression of a hope 
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that she would take care of it. " Of course, 
I shall, Frank, for your sake," said she. 
" Quite right," he replied ; " and, mind you, 
it's real ivory." 

On the occasion of Grace's birthday he 
rode over to Dilchester, and bought her a 
"Letts's Diary" as a present, a volume which 
could never have been very costly, and on 
which it was understood that a reduction had 
been made in consequence of the year being 
considerably advanced. She was not one to 
prize a gift in proportion to what was paid 
for it, but it struck her that the purchaser 
must have had a frugal mind. Indeed, when 
one considered the fact that the young 
gentleman had, by his own account, £800 in 
his pocket (the remainder of the £1000 his 
father had given him), and was living " free, 
gratis, for nothing " at the Hall, the outlay 
on so interesting an occasion must be con- 
sidered moderate. 

The donor, indeed, seemed to be conscious 
of this, and was so injudicious as to apologize 
for it. 
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"Bless me, don't speak of it," said Mrs. 
Wylder (who, however, entertained a private 
opinion that it was " shabby "), " it's quite a 
comfort to see you so careful; it's very unlike 
the Wylders in general, who have been much 
too lavish." 

This was an unfortunate remark, inasmuch 
as it touched a dangerous topic ; but Frank 
only answered with " grumpy " scorn, " Ah, 
I was lavish myself once, but I've grown 



wiser." 



Nevertheless, it appeared that the matter 
made some impression on him, since he 
showed a disposition to make amends. A 
fortnight afterwards he took the opportunity 
of finding Grace alone in the drawing-room 
to present her with a napkin ring. He did 
not say it was real ivory this time, but laid 
stress on the fact that he had turned it for 
her with his own hands. She expressed her 
thanks, of course. "I thought it would 
please you," he said, dropping his voice ; 
*' but I wish it was smaller." 

" The ring. Why ? " said she, " I am so 
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clumsy that I can never fold up a napkin 
very small." 

" I mean, I wish that it was another sort of 
ring, dear G-race, that would fit your finger." 

" Oh, I have plenty of rings, thank you," 
said she, quietly, though her heart fluttered 
with fear. 

" But you have none on this finger, pretty 
Grace " — and he pointed to that digit which 
has been expressly made and ordained for the 
wearing of an " engaged " ring. 

She was about to say with as light an air 
as she could assume that she preferred it 
without a ring, though she felt that it would 
be only deferring the evil moment — putting 
off the question that hovered on his very 
lips — when the door opened, and Helen 
— an every-day guest at the Hall in these 
days — entered with a message from Mrs. 
Wylder. Grace was wanted in the store- 
room to explain a defect in the air-tight 
qualities of certain jam pots, which menaced 
the existence of their winter store ; and she 
left the room with dutiful precipitation. 
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"I am afraid I have interrupted a tete-a- 
tete,'' said Helen, with a significant smile. It 
was necessary that it should be significant if 
she would be understood, for to say truth, 
the nice little discriminations of tone and 
manner that go so far to make up social 
converse were thrown away upon "Master 
Frank." For his own part, "he would 
answer to the purpose, easy things to under- 
stand," and he expected other people to be 
equally straightforward. 

" I never mind being interrupted by you^ 
Miss Helen," was his reply, blunt enough as 
to terms, but which had obviously the merit 
of genuineness. His somewhat heavy though 
handsome face was lit up with pleasure as he 
took her hand in his and drew her towards 
him. " I have been giving Grace a little 
keepsake," said he, " but I have got one 
for you, too, you may be sure." 

" You are very good, Mr. Frank." 

" Can you guess what it is ? " he inquired. 

Some young ladies in a similar position 
would doubtless have found pleasure in guess- 
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ing ; but though Helen was very pleased that 
he should have remembered her, the area of 
supposition (with the recollection of that 
^' Letts's Diary " fresh in her mind) was too 
limited to afford much enjoyment. Her love 
of mischief almost induced her to suggest a 
diamond locket or a gold watch and chain, 
but she thought the experiment too hazar- 
dous, and abandoned it. 

" It is a ring," he said. Then, as if to 
prevent possible disappointment in connec- 
tion with pearls and diamonds, he added, 
hastily, "a napkin ring; I have turned it 
for you myself." 

" I shall prize it very much," said Helen, 
regarding the object, which, as in the former 
case, he took out of his shooting jacket 
pocket, with more admiration perhaps than 
it actually merited." 

" I wish," he said, with a sudden burst of 
poetry, "that you could wear it for my 
sake." 

" What ! the napkin ring ? " 

** Well, I mean I wish that it was another 
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sort of ring, dear Helen, that would fit this 
finger," and once more he pointed to that 
digit which had been consecrated from the 
earliest ages of civilization as the symbol of 
betrothal. 

"Eeally, Mr. Frank, I don't understand 
you," said Helen, coldly, though her heart 
fluttered, not, indeed, with fear, as in Grace's 
case, but with a sense of crisis — of the 
momentousness of the occasion. 

That very morning the conversation had 
taken place between G-race and herself in 
the workroom, which we have just narrated ; 
she had gathered from G-race's own lips that 
she did not love her cousin, so that there 
was no disloyalty on her own part in accept- 
ing his addresses; but, on the other hand, 
she had seen him show attentions to Grace, 
which, to her eyes, could have but one mean- 
ing — indeed, she had come upon them but 
a few minutes ago in circumstances that left 
no doubt in her mind that he was paying 
court to his cousin. There seemed, then, but 
one course open to any young lady of good 
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principles and possessed of a proper pride, 
namely, to point out with delicacy, but firm- 
ness, that she could not consent to accept 
one hand and half a heart — the complement 
of it, as it were, being already bespoken. 

" I think my meaning is plain enough, my 
dear," said the young gentleman, stealing 
his arm round her waist. 

She tried to disengage herself, but in vain ; 
he held her with a grasp of iron, 

"Look here," he said, "you are angry 
about the other one, but I love you best, and 
I always should do, even if I was to marry 
her," 

" You are insulting me, sir ; and very 
rude and — copper coloured." 

She was very angry, as well she might 
be. Of course she was to blame to some 
extent, since, without any love for the young 
man, and with a full knowledge of his 
position as regarded "the other one," she 
had given him some encouragement. When 
young ladies make up their minds that they 
must be rich men's wives, and turn a deaf 
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ear to the voice of nature, their native sensi- 
tiveness and delicacy are often found much 
in their way. If Grace had shown any 
partiality for her cousin, Helen would never 
have sought to come between them ; she had 
made herself agreeable to him, in the first 
place, entirely on Grace's account, and if, of 
late weeks, the idea had entered into her 
mind of securing him for herself, it had 
not been dictated by pure selfishness. That 
somebody would marry him was certain; 
and since Grace would not, why not she ? 
Moreover — and this motive was a powerful 
one — she flattered herself that next to Grace 
she would be able to make the most favour- 
able terms with him as regarded the family 
at the Hall. At the words "copper coloured" 
the young man withdrew his arm, and pulled 
at his moustaches as though he would have 
dragged them out by the roots. 

" Stow that," he cried, roughly — a word 
she had never heard, but which she felt to 
be a synonym for " cease." " You make me 
mad sometimes, though that only shows how 
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fond I am of you. I shouldn't mind it from 
other people. You needn't be so cross with 
me. I don't mean to marry Grace, but you. 
How could I marry her, when, as I have 
said, I love you best," 

" You don't seem to be sure which of us 
you want to marry," said Helen, somewhat 
mollified, 

" Yes ; I am quite sure. I'll take my own 
line, and throw Bree over." 

"What has Mr. Bree to do with it?" 
asked Helen, quickly. 

"Nothing; only he chooses to think he 
has. Because he was the first man to back 
me, he seems to think I belong to him, body 
and soul, as though I had sold myself to the 
Devil. It is a great thing, however, to have 
a sharp lawyer upon one's side ; and it 
doesn't do to offend him." 

" I don't see what offence can be taken by 
Mr. Bree," said Helen, indignantly, " at any 
choice of yours." 

" Just so. He has no right to dictate to 
me about my sweetheart, has he? and even. 
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if he had — well, I shall choose which I will, 
and I have chosen you." 

" That may be the way wives — or sweet- 
hearts, as you call them — may have been 
chosen in Craglands Isle," said Helen, coldly, 
" but in civilized society the consent of the 
lady is deemed necessary." 

" Well, of course, I was just going to ask 
for that, my dear;" and again he stole his 
arm round her waist. She submitted to the 
embrace this time, but she did not welcome 
it. There could hardly have been a more 
crucial test of her feelings towards him ; yet 
now, with his heart so near to hers, and the 
oflFer of his hand upon his lips, she was con- 
scious of no delirium of delight. On the 
contrary, she had all her wits about her, and 
recognized the advantages which the oppor- 
tunity offered her for making the best of 
terms with him. 

*' I cannot answer you * Yes ' or * No,' to- 
day," she said. " I must ask papa, of course ; 
and above all things, I must know how my 
marriage with you would affect the fortunes 
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of my old friends here. I would not be the 
means of doing them an ill turn for worlds — 
of turning them out of this house, for in- 
stance ; or making matters harder for them, 
which are hard enough already." 

"Harder? I should like to know what 
they have got to complain of at present," he 
answered, roughly. " Nunkey has not even 
so much as put his hand in his pocket yet ; 
though of course that can't last for ever. 
But they will find me the last man to drive 
a hard bargain, and especially when there 
are such pretty^ lips as these to intercede for 
them." Here he kissed them, of course. 
Was it a thrill of joy, or such a little shudder 
as when the goose is said to walk over our 
grave that ran through her frame as he did 
so ? She did not quite know herself ; it is 
certain that she felt no instinct to return the 
salutation. " As to turning these people out 
of the Hall," he went on, " since you do not 
wish it, that is enough." 

" And you would not charge them any 
rent," pursued Helen,, touched by this un- 
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expected deference to her wishes, but still 
fixed on doing her best for those she loved. 

"Well, that would be Bree's business, I 
suppose ; yet I think I can promise that they 
shall have it rent-free." 

"And you mustn't take all their money 
away, Frank, or nearly all, or how are they 
to live here ? " 

" Just so ; we shall doubtless come to some 
amicable arrangement. Yes, I promise you 
thalr." 

" Oh ! I am so glad," she cried, clapping 
her hands; "I really do like you now, 
Frank." 

This remark, which would have been too 
naive for most lovers, was accepted by the 
present suitor with a grateful chuckle. 

"And I like you, most uncommon," he 
replied, with a hug like a bear. 

" It would have been so dreadful," she 
continued, " if Grace had had to leave Crag- 
lands, and I was to come and live here, as 
it were, in her place." 

"Of course it would ; as to living at Crag- 
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lands, nothing could be further from my 
intention." 

"But I thought you said it was on my 
account that you were going to give it up ? " 

" So it is, of course," stammered the young 
man ; " that is my principal reason ; and 
then I don't want to stay where I am, sur- 
rounded by jealous scheming people, who all 
hate me — like Lady Grail, for example." 

It was fortunate for him that he had 
pitched upon her ladyship, for Helen's preju- 
dice against her was very strong. 

" Yes," she said, " you are right ; she is 
certainly your enemy. She has asked Mr, 
Grant to come and stay with her, chiefly, as 
I firmly believe, because you expressed a 
dislike to him." 

Mr. Frank gave a prolonged whistle, and 
with his disengaged hand dragged his 
moustache below his chin ; " She has asked 
Am, has she ? " 

" Yes ; you need not say I told you — ^hush, 
there is some one coming." And Mrs. Wylder 
entered the room to find her nephew im- 
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mersed in the birthday book, and Helen 
arranging some flowers in one of the vases 
upon the mantelpiece with great assiduity. 

After dinner that evening, when the Squire 
and his nephew were sipping their wine as 
usual, without any interchange of ideas^ 
Frank suddenly broke the silence with " By 
the bye, iVe asked Lennox down here." 

Mr. Wylder looked up with a quick flush ; 
of course, his nephew had a right to ask a 
friend to Craglands, but this was the first 
time that he had exercised a privilege so 
significant; most persons in his position 
would have given notice of such an intention 
beforehand, even though he need not have 
asked for leave. 

" And who is Lennox ? " 

" He was the second lieutenant on board 
the Arethvsaj and a very good fellow. Though 
quite A 1 as to family and that, he's as poor 
as a church mouse, and will be glad to come^ 
We must give him a little shooting." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TWO OLD FRIENDS. 

The morning train was just starting for the 
north from the London terminus, and, indeed, 
had already begun to move, when a tall 
young gentleman, accompanied by a porter 
with a portmanteau, ran down the platform 
seeking admittance. Under such circum- 
stances it is not very easy to discover 
whether a compartment has room for one 
or not, and it is quite possible he would have 
been left behind but for a friendly hand 
which opened the door of a jfirst-class car- 
riage and pulled him in. 

" By Jove, Grant ! what a good fellow you 
are," cried the new comer, in gasps and 
isnatches of breath. " How came you here ? 
How did you come to see me ? " 
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" I came here, my dear fellow," returned 
the other, gravely, " as a passenger by the 
express to the north ; when I heard a tramp- 
ling on the platform, suggesting somebody 
behind his time, my mind naturally reverted 
to my old second lieutenant ; when I heard a 
voice crying out, instead of * Hi, stop a bit,' 

* Avast, there,' the mental association was 
still more marked; and when I looked out 
of the window, and beheld a form too elon- 
gated for ordinary life racing against a 
steam-engine, my suspicions were confirmed. 

* That's Lennox,' I said, and I was right." 

" Well, I am glad to hear you say so," 
returned the other comically, " for what with 
the inspector trying to stop me, because I 
was too soon for the next train, as he 
thought, and with the porter's hurrying me, 
because I was too late for this one, I am not 
sure of my own identity. How very jolly it 
is to come together again like this, and with 
the carriage all to ourselves. What have you 
been doing with yourself, old fellow, since 
we parted at Southampton ? " 
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" I have been getting older." 

"I can't say from your appearance that 
you have succeeded," said Lennox, falling in 
with the other's humour, which was "dry," 
his own being of the effervescent kind. " But 
where have you been practising at it ? " 

" Well, for the last six weeks, in London." 

" Bless my soul ! why, I've been there too, 
and I've never seen you." 

"Why should you? It's like living on 
board the Great Eastern together. We may 
be in adjoining cabins and never meet. That 
phrase, ' Just across the park,' to express 
contiguity, always amuses me inmiensely. 
My experience is that friends in London, 
unless they belong to the same set, come 
across one another much less often than 
when one lives in town and one in the 
country. Then they meet by design, but in 
the other case have to leave it to accident." 

" On the present occasion it is an accident 
that is very pleasant," said Lennox, warmly. 
" I would rather have met you than picked 
up a hundred pounds." 
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" But then you have become a rich man, 
remember," replied the other with a good- 
natured smile. " I was glad to hear of your 
good fortune, you may be sure. 1 read it 
among the wills in the London News'' 

" Yes," said Lennox, with a flush, " I am 
richer than I was, though I don't find myself 
happier. My good aunt meant well ; but 
that proviso of hers that I should leave the 
navy was a mistake." 

" No, it wasn't," returned Grant. " You 
remember old Burt's opinion, ' Eich men 
have no business on board ship.' " 

" Yes, I remember," laughed Lennox. 
" Dear old Burt ! What's become of him ? " 

" Gone into the same business as myself — 
getting older. We are both shelved." 

"Let us hope it will not be for long," said 
Lennox, cheerfully. " Two such men as you 
can never long remain without employment." 

Mr. Grant blew the smoke out of his pipe 
with a contemptuous noise. " There are more 
thiogs that go by favour than kissing," he 
said. " Burt used to say that the service was 
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going to the devil, you know ; now lie and 
I are both agreed that it's gone there. Let's 
talk of something else — what station are you 
bound for ? " 

" Dilchester." 

" The deuce you are ? so am I. I hope we 
shall be near one another ; I am going to my 
cousin's at Crook Park." 

" Well, then, I shall be near you, though 
you will be more surprised than pleased to 
learn whom I am going to stay with." 

" Not with that creature Wylder, surely ? " 

" Yes, I am." 

Mr. Grant shifted his legs and knitted his 
brows. 

" My dear fellow, he's no particular friend 
of mine," continued Lennox, apologetically ; 
"but I rather pitied the beggar when on 
board ship. He was unmannerly I allow, but 
consider his position. On one occasion he 
said, * You will come and see me at Crag- 
land Hall, I hope,' and I said * Yes ' with- 
out much thinking about it; and the other 
day he wrote to remind me of my promise." 
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" Gad, I didn't think he could write," 

answered the other scornfully. "He can 

* read, however, and perhaps he read of your 

coming into all that money in the London 

News'' 

" Well, at all events, it did not prevent him 
from writing," returned Lennox, significantly. 
"You knew my address, my dear Grant, 
though I didn't know yours." 

" It's very true, Lennox ; perhaps I've been 
growing bitter, as well as older, of late. I 
ought to have written to congratulate you, 
but somehow I feared to be misunderstood. 
You might have thought I wanted to borrow 
something of you." 

"And if you did, why should you have 
deprived me of the pleasure of lending it to 
you ? I don't think that was behaving well 
to an old friend." 

" Perhaps not. As I told you, I am grow-, 
ing bitter. The want of occupation — and of 
what it brings or does not bring — alters one 
for the worse, and leads one to do queer 
things. Forgive me, my dear fellow." 
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" I will forgive, but I can never forget — 
all your kindnesses, I mean, Grant. Why, 
you have been an elder brother to me, and 
more. . That one should lose one's friend 
because one has lost one's aunt is a sort of 
superfine suttee. No such barbarism could 
exist out of a highly civilized country. What 
places we have been to together, and what 
people have we been thrown amongst, you 
and I ! Yet all that and our years of friend- 
ship are to go for nothing because I have 
been left £40,000. By the bye, you speak of 
want of occupation making you do queer 
things. Let that be my excuse, then, if I 
really need one, for accepting Wylder's invi- 
tation. I had nothing particular to do in 
town, and I own I am exceedingly curious 
to see how he gets on now he has come 
into his kingdom. What is rather nice 
of him is that he has not turned * those 
usurpers,' as he used to call his relatives,, 
out of the Hall, but is living with them quite 
amicably it seems." 

" There's something at the bottom of that^ 
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you may be sure," said Grant, dryly. " When 
I see * the happy family ' going about in their 
cage in London, I always think of the secrets 
of that little prison-house. What they muell 
have gone through before they all got to 
cotton to one another. When I see the hawk 
there with his eye on the mouse, I know he 
has his reasons for not snapping him up ; it 
is no moral consideration which prevents him 
from doing it, I will take my Davy." 

" Perhaps he is in love with the mouse," 
suggested Lennox, laughing. 

"Ah, to be sure, that is possible; there 
is a daughter of the house, is there not? 
Poor girl." 

" You are certainly very prejudiced, my 
dear Grant." 

"Prejudiced! Do you suppose that man 
Wylder — the fellow we knew on board the 
Arethusa — is capable of affection for a gentle- 
woman. He might have been once ; my 
cousin Lady Grail says he was, though I 
cannot conceive it; but his conduct in that 
case — you know how he threw the young 
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woman over without . even seeing her, upon 
the ground that she was too old for him. 
Pah, I should like to give him a round dozen, 
well laid on." 

They smoked in silence for a minute or 
two, and then Grant continued, in quieter 
tones, " You think, I know, Lennox, that 
I have taken too strong a view of Wylder's 
conduct, but the fact is I know the young 
lady whom he has so ill-treated, and though 
I am well aware that in reality she has had a 
most fortunate escape, I cannot help feeling 
great indignation against him. She is worthy 
of any man's affection, and to reflect that she 
has been spurned, as it were, by a man like 
him puts me out of all patience. By the bye, 
when did he send you this invitation ? " 

" Oh, quite lately. He made some sort of 
apology for the shortness of the notice, but 
rather pressed my coming." 

" Just so. I think I know why he asked 
you to Craglands." 

" Do you ? I wish you'd tell me, for I'm 
hanged if I know." 

VOL. II. 
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" Well, he didn't much like my coming 
down to Crook Park, of which he must have 
got wind. He thinks — since he is well aware 
of what I think of him — that I may say 
things to his disadvantage concerning what 
I saw of him on board ship ; and in order to 
neutralize the eiffect of this poison, he has 
provided an antidote." 

" You mean that I am the antidote." 

"Yes, that's his notion you may depend 
upon it. It shows how shaky he must still 
feel as respects his own position." 

" But, my dear Grant, you don't mean to 
imply that there is still any doubt about his 
being the man he assumes to be ? I saw 
some hint of it in the papers when we first 
came home, but surely that has all blown 
over." 

" Well, yes, I suppose it has, so far as any 
legal opposition is concerned; but there are 
still people who are not convinced. Perhaps 
it is only his own ' 'cussedness ' which is to 
blame for it ; but my cousin, for example, is 
by no means persuaded now, though it ap- 
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pears she was so at first, that he is the true 
Frank Wylder. He is so ignorant of all the 
usages of society, and so downright vulgar, 
that she can hardly identify him with his 
old self. By the bye, what sort of letter did 
he write you ? " 

"Oh, not a very Chesterfield-like epistle, 
certainly. I noticed a slip or two in spelling. 
But I was never good at that myself. There 
were no secrets in it, of course; and I've 
got it somewhere. Ah, here it is. The 
handwriting is rather good, it struck me." 

" Do you think so ? " said the other 
critically. "It looks to me like the style 
they teach in village schools, or mean com- 
mercial academies — too hard and soft. And 
then these corkscrew flourishes ! he couldn't 
have learnt them on Craglands Isle." 

" Still he didn't go there on purpose to be 
picked up by the Arethusaj I reckon. The 
fact of his being there is to my mind con- 
clusive : it mav be an inconvenient and even 
a disagreeable one; but there it is, and can no 
more be explained away than the existence of 
evil." 
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" I quite approve of your metaphor, 
Lennox," replied his companion grimly, *' and 
must even grant your premises. Of course 
he has a very strong primd facie case. But I 
don't admire his style : ' Dear Mr. Lennox.^ 
Why Mr. Lennox? That is not the way a 
man addresses his equal, to begin with. 
He is either afraid of being familiar with 
you, or has not been accustomed to approach 
gentlemen as it were on the same plane. 
'Dear Mr. Lennox. I hope you have not 
forgot your promise ' [most people say for- 
gotten] ' to come and see me in my paternal 
home' [I don't like ' paternal home ; ' one 
would think he was writing a melodrama.] 
* I ought to apologize for so short an invite ' 
[TJm : invite ? well, let that pass], ' hut we 
have got some good shuting 

Mr. Grrant stopped here, with a grimace so 
significant, that his companion burst out 
laughing. " Come, go on," he said ; " that is 
the only very bad place." 

" ' But we have got some good shuting for you 
just now J and it maynt last. I hope you will 
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find it convenient to come down Monday , or 
Tuesday at latest. There are some nice gals 
here' " 

" Don't you call * gals ' rather ' a bad 
place ' ? " 

" Yes ; I had forgotten that," admitted 
Lennox ; " and of course the tone of the thing 
is infamous ; but you see he has spelt all the 
longer words correctly enough." 

" Just so ; that is because he looked them 
out in the dictionary, and trusted to the light 
of nature for ' shuting.' That man may have 
been educated in a certain sense, but he 
could never have been brought up amongst 
gentlemen. His family were sportsmen, 
perhaps, and not good spellers. But they 
know ' shooting ' is spelt with two ' o's,' 
though a gamekeeper might not know it. 
No amount of isolation — even on an island 
— accounts for such ignorance." 

" I knew a captain in the Guards who spelt 
' lieutenant ' with an ' f,' " remarked Lennox 
doubtfully. 

" Then he must have been brought up at 
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Eton," remarked Grant dryly, " where the 
education is classical. This fellow has no 
such excuse." 

" After all, my dear Grant, you are only 
arguing in a circle — -I may say, considering 
the bitterness of your tone, ' a vicious circle.' 
You can't get out of the main fact, — in- 
dependently of the proofs of his identity 
which he had about him — of where we found 
this man, and under what circumstances. 
That it could not have been ' a plant ' of any 
kind is as clear as daylight ; and it's no use 
talking any more about it.' " 

" Very good ; let's talk of other things." 
Which they accordingly proceeded to do, 
till the porters called out " DzYchester, Dil- 
chester," as though the first syllable was the 
only one of any consequence, and they were 
feeding ducks. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



HIS LEGAL ADVISER. 



Neither Grant nor Lennox had informed 
their respective hosts by what train they 
should arrive at Dilchester ; the former wad 
too independent to wish any "fuss to be 
made about him," such as sending a carriage 
to meet him, and the latter was much too 
sailor-like and thoughtless to take any such 
precaution. They accordingly took a fly 
together, that was to drop Grant at Crook 
Park, which they discovered was on the road 
to Craglands, and afterwards convey Lennox 
to his destination. As they pulled up at the 
lodge gates for Grant to descend with his 
portmanteau, they met Lady Grail and Mar- 
garet returning from a walk, and Grant of 
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course introduced them to his fellow-pas- 
senger. 

" I have heard much of you, Mr. Lennox," 
said Lady Grail, warmly, " and am delighted 
to find William has brought so old a friend 
to keep him company." 

" Bless me, cousin, do you suppose I was 
going to bring him here without an invita- 
tion?" exclaimed her cousin, characteristi- 
cally scandalized at such a supposition. 

" Why not ? Any friend of yours is wel- 
come here. You will find it very dull alone 
with us two ladies." 

"I am sure he will not do that," said 
Lennox, gallantly ; " and as for myself, I 
should be delighted ; but the fact is I have 
been asked somewhere else." 

" He is going to Craglands," said Grant, 
with some wicked enjoyment at the confusion 
to which this confession would put his friend, 
who rather piqued himself on his readiness 
and self-possession. He was not prepared, 
however, for the embarrassment which this 
piece of intelligence created in the persons 
he addressed. 
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Margaret's pale cheek turned crimson, and 
Lady Grail drew herself up, with " Oh, to 
Craglands ; I had forgotten that Mr. Lennox 
had a friend there." 

" I am sure he had much rather be here," 
observed Grant, penitently. 

Lennox would have given much to have 
been able to add, " Yes, indeed, much rather ; " 
but good taste forbad it. He lifted his hat ; 
Lady Grail bowed stiffly, but Miss Neil had 
already turned away, which he felt to be a 
positive relief. 

" What a mess old Grant has made of it ? " 
he murmured, as his vehicle rattled away ; 
then, in a softened tone, " What a charming 
face, though with a world of woe in it. She 
looks like some saint who, though in Heaven 
herself, is sorrow-laden for the fate of others. 
What an ass Wylder must be to turn his back 
on such an angel, especially as she has her 
wings gilded — two thousand a year, they say. 
I wish Grant may win her, which is chari- 
table, considering the way he has put me ' in 
the cart.' One would really have thought, 
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to see Lady Grail's face, that it was I who 
had jilted her niece instead of — ah ! there's 
the church. I wonder whether Wylder ever 
puts his foot in it. He has probably shocked 
the whole neighbourhood with his insular 
habits. I begin to think I have made a great 
mistake in coming down here ; if he had 
been living en garqon that would be different, 
but to visit him under the same roof with his 
people, who, of course, don't thank us of the 
Arethusa for having discovered him — that, I 
now perceive, was injudicious. I shall be set 
down not only as his friend, but it is probable, 
from Lady Grail's reception of me, as his 
partisan. I've a good mind to write by to- 
night's post to my man to tell him to tele- 
graph for me to-morrow morning to return to 
town on urgent private affairs." 

Such were Mr. Lennox's reflections on his 
road to Craglands. "It's a fine old place," 
he murmured, as he reached the carriage 
drive, " but not very well kept. One hears 
of the ' economy of labour ' — I suppose the 
employment of that ancient gipsy at the 
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lodge-gate is a brancli of its develop- 
ment." 

" Mr. Frank," said Giles, when summoned 
to the front door, " was not at home ; but 
missis and the young ladies were in the 
drawing-room." 

This was frightful for the visitor ; but there 
was no alternative but to go through with 
it. He was naturally by no means wanting 
in self-confidence, but a consciousness of being 
in a false position made his entrance into the 
ladies' presence as trying an ordeal as her 
first drawing-room to a young lady of fashion* 

Nor was Mrs. Wylder, who, of course, 
received him, by any means at her ease ; it 
was so " awkward " that Frank should not 
have been within on his friend's arrival. 
Her good-natured face, indeed, was a welcome 
in itself; but not so (it struck him) that of 
her daughter. 

Grace bowed to him, indeed, and smiled ; 
but the bow was stately and the smile was 
cold. That was odd, he thought, if his sup- 
posed friend was really making way in her 
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aflFections. She would surely have been more 
'^ civil " to him in that case, but somehow he 
did not think the worse of her for it. He 
admired her excessively, and, man-like, felt it 
a shame that so beautiful a creature should 
have " thrown herself away upon a fellow 
like Wylder." If she had not done so, it 
would certainly have been better — that is for 
the reputation of the sex for discernment. 
Miss Helen Turton, too, was also very good 
looking, he thought — a splendid figure, one 
of the few women one could speak to without 
cricking one's neck — and with a more natural 
and unembarrassed air than the other, which, 
however, was to be looked for. 

" It was very stupid of me," he said, when 
his hostess expressed her regrets for her 
nephew's absence, " that I did not write to 
name the train." 

"In that case we should certainly have 
sent the carriage," said Mrs. Wylder. 

"Oh, dear me, I didn't mean that," ex- 
claimed Lennox, more confounded than ever. 

"I think, rather, it was stupid of my 
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cousin, Mr. Lennox," put in Grace, good- 
naturedly, "not to have mentioned the best 
train for Dilchester." 

" Yes, indeed," said Helen, " the least that 
country people can do when they inveigle 
their friends out of London is to make it as 
easy for them as possible." 

" You are fond of London, Miss Turton ? " 

" I doat upon it," said Helen ; " but I have 
never been there." 

" That explains your admiration," said 
Lennox, smiling. 

Grace did not speak, but he thought her 
face expressed adhesion to this sentiment ; it 
was not, I am afraid, a very genuine one; 
he had uttered it at random in a sort of epi- 
grammatic way that was characteristic of 
him. " With so beautiful a home as this," he 
added, turning towards her, " I can hardly 
imagine you, at least, being willing to quit 
it." He meant, of course, willing to ex- 
change it for the streets of London ; but 
directly the words had. left his lips he remem- 
bered that they might bear another construe- 
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tion ; for it was now no longer her own home. 
The blood rushed to his cheeks, the perspira- 
tion stood upon his forehead, and these marks 
of confusion, since they showed a tender 
heart and a solicitude to avoid giving pain, 
did him more credit in Grace's eyes than if he 
had shown the tact of a Chesterfield. 

" Yes," she said, hastening to assuage his 
tortures, " in the summer time, at all events, 
I never wish to leave Monksbourne. I have 
not been here all my life, however, as Helen 
has been, which may explain why I have not 
yet got tired of it." 

" But even in winter it is lovely," said 
Lennox ; " I have seen most of the beautiful 
places in the world — that is, as a sailor sees 
them — but in its way I don't remember any- 
thing more picturesque than the road from 
Dilchester; Craglands itself, too" — here he 
looked out of the window, where a charming 
home scene presented itself — " is a gem very 
suited to such a setting." 

" Ah ! if you are fond of the picturesque 
you should see Crook Park," observed Mrs. 
Wylder. 
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" Nay, but I have seen it," said Lennox, 
quickly ; " that is," he added, once more re- 
penting of his words, " I dropped a com- 
panion there who is the guest of Lady 
Grail." 

" That was Mr. Grant, I suppose ? " re^ 
marked Helen. 

" Yes ; a very old friend of mine," said 
Lennox. He had detected something of 
depreciation in Helen's tone, and, not so 
much in resentment, as with the desire to say 
something genuine in reparation to himself 
for some shortcoming in that way of late, 
there was more emphasis in his tone than 
seemed to be called for. 

" You were on board the Arethusa together, 
were you not?" inquired Mrs. Wylder, "when 
poor Frank was picked up ? " 

" Yes, he swam out to us from the island 
on the verge of a cyclone — a very remarkable 
feat. It showed him to be a man of great 
courage as well as of great powers of en- 
durance." 

"There, you see," cried Mrs. Wylder, 
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triumphantly, " there is something in Frank, 
after all. 

As nobody had said anything to the con- 
trary, this assertion was somewhat embarras- 
sing. " Why, dear me, there is Frank,*' 
continued Mrs. Wylder, pointing to the ex- 
tremity of the paddock, " with my husband, 
and I suppose Mr. Measom. I do hope they 
will think of asking him to meet our guest at 
dinner this evening. Mr. Measom is such a 
charming man.'* 

*' It is not Mr. Measom," observed Helen, 
quietly. 

*• Is it not ? What eyes you have got, my 
dear ; who is it then ? " 

*'I am not quite sure, but I think it is 
Mr. Bree." 

'" Dear me ! " exclaimed Mrs. Wylder, so 
woefully that Helen was imable to restrain 
her mirth, and Grace and Mr. Lennox smiled 
involuntarilv. 

** One would almost think," he said> '*^ that 
Mr. Bree was not so charming as Mr* Mea« 
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" Well, you see," said Mrs. Wylder, apolo- 
getically, " the gentleman is an attorney, and 
when one has had anything to do with law 
that prejudices one so." The naivete of this . 
remark tickled Lennox excessively, nor did 
the good lady's repentance for her apparent 
want of charity escape his observation. With 
so kind-hearted a hostess and two such pretty 
girls under her roof — one of them, indeed, so 
much more than pretty — ^he thought Crag- 
lands would be very endurable, after all. 

" Of course, there are lawyers and lawyers," 
continued Mrs. Wylder, still in the apologetic 
vein. "Now, our lawyer, Mr. Pascoe, is a 
great favourite with everybody; but Mr. 
Bree, he is Frank's lawyer, and — and — well, 
one doesn't know so much about him, you 
see." 

Although slow-witted people, as we have 
shown, are often useful in getting us out of a 
social difficulty, they sometimes get us into 
one ; and if conscious of having been to blame 
in that respect, they are wont to make matters 
■n„oh .1 in atLpting to remedy them. 

VOL. II. P 
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like a horse who has fallen on his back in a 
narrow ditch. 

" Of course it's very dreadful," she went 
on, " that there should be two lawyers in one 
family; it's a pity disputes cannot be made 
up without them by — I forget the name of it, 
but it's a capital plan." 

" Arbitration ? " suggested Lennox. 

" Just so. There, my husband is coming 
in, because he doesn't like Mr. Bree, and 
Frank will be out there talking to him ever 
so long. I will send to tell Frank that you 
are come, Mr. Lennox." 

" I beg you will not," said that gentleman, 
quickly. "I do assure you that I don't 
grudge Mr. Frank Wylder his lawyer's con- 
versation in the least." 

And though the Squire did not join them, 
as his wife had predicted, for some time, Mr. 
Lennox contrived to survive even that de- 
privation, and, to say truth, made himself 
very much at home. 

In the meanwhile Master Frank and Mr. 
Bree, who could be all the time distinctly 
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seen walking to and fro in the paddock to- 
gether, were not, as was supposed, engaged 
entirely upon business affairs. Indeed it was 
remarkable, considering the relation between 
them, how very seldom the two did talk 
business. Having once established, or re- 
established, the young man at Craglands, 
and assured him his position there, it seemed 
that the attorney had been as much disposed 
as his client to rest upon his oars. He had, 
as we know, a hold upon the Squire in con- 
nection with the mortgage of which Master 
Frank knew nothing, but he had always 
counselled caution. 

" If your uncle chooses to dispute your 
rights," he had said, " he might still make 
things unpleasant for you ; while every day 
you stay in his house, and are thereby tacitly 
acknowledged as your father's son, your posi- 
tion is being strengthened." 

At the same time he had impressed strongly 
upon him the advisability of an alliance with 
his cousin. " You should not only be master 
of Craglands-as indeed in law you are-but 
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you should become so in as natural a manner 
as possible, without making bad blood in 
your family, and especially without making 
partisans for them in the neighbourhood, as 
would certainly happen if you turned the old 
birds with their young one out of their nest. 
Once make Miss Grace your wife and it would 
only seem right and proper that they should 
resign the place to you and her." 

Mr. Bree did not think it necessary to add 
how agreeable this course would be to him- 
self, whose object it was to ingratiate himself 
not only with the Wylders, but with other 
families of the same rank in the neighbour- 
hood, by proving that he could play the part 
of an apostle of peace as well as of a fire- 
brand. 

It is in these delicate arrangements that 
gentlemen of his profession exhibit their tact 
and sagacity, and prove themselves worthy of 
the title of family lawyers. 

On the present occasion Mr. Bree thought 
it expedient to be somewhat more importunate 
than usual upon this matter. 
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** You have now been in the house with 
your cousin many weeks, Master Frank, and 
nothing has come of it. I hope you do not 
throw away your opportunities — I should 
think you are not one to do that where the 
ladies are concerned." 

And Mr. Bree so far forgot the dignity of 
his profession as to indulge not only in a 
wink (a misdemeanour which I have seen 
committed even in a court of justice), but 
in a leer. 

'' I believe you," replied his client, not un- 
conscious of the compliment, though accepting 
it as something that was only his due ; " but 
Miss Grace, she's rather peculiar ; she won't 
be bustled." 

" Bustled ? " echoed the attorney ; ** I never 
heard of that word in connection with the 
fair sex, except — dear me — as a substantive." 

The young man looked at him with that 
half stolid, half morose expression, which was 
peculiar to him when ho did not understand 
what was said. 

" * Bustled ' or * rushed ' what does it 
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matter ? " lie replied with irritation, " I say- 
one must give her time." 

"And I say you have no time to lose. 
Master Frank," answered the other firmly. 
"Delay was dangerous even when Measom 
alone was hanging about the place, ready 
enough to try his luck again, you may de- 
pend on it ; for when a man has once made 
up his mind to marry, if he can't get Sal he 
takes Sukey ; but now with Mr. Grant at 
Crook Park, and this Mr. Lennox — a hand- 
some young fellow you tell me — whom you 
have been mad enough to ask to stay under 
the same roof with her, I say there is not a 
day to lose. To be sure there is the Turton 
girl, who, if I am not mistaken, will do her 
best to snatch the meat out of her friend's 
mouth, but some men like your demure ones 
best." 

" What the devil do you mean ? " replied 
the young giant, wheeling round upon hi& 
companion, and regarding him with great 
disfavour. 

"What I say," said the attorney, coally^ 
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" It is no use your looking at ine as if you'd 
eat me. You would find me rather tough, 
my young friend." His eye shot out from its 
lair, and assuming its natural position, dis- 
charged for once in concert with its fellow 
a very broadside of contempt and scorn. 
" Don't you try to bully me." 

" And who are you, that you are not to be 
bullied like other people ? " retorted the other, 
with the suUenness of the tiger who feels the 
whip of the beast-tamer, but cannot quite 
make up his mind as to his line of action. 

" The question is not who am /, Mr. Frank 
Wylder, for everybody knows it, but who are 
you, about which some people are not so 
certain ? " 

" A'in't they ? " sneered the young man. 
" I should like to know their names." 

" To tell them would be to name half the 
parish. If you want an example let me 
mention one man — Robert Redmond. That 
makes you wince, I see, because I suppose 
you thought you had secured his vote and 
interest. Some people are so ungrateful ; 
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however, it is fair to say that he only ex- 
presses his doubts about you in his cups. 
On the other hand, he is very often in his 
cups." 

" And what does he say then ? " 

" Well, I do not frequent the * Spotted 
Dog ' myself, but I hear he says the strangest 
things." 

" And perhaps you believe them. Speak 
out," observed the young man, defiantly. 

" No, I don't believe them," returned the 
attorney; "a drunkard's ravings don't aflfect 
me. If I am sometimes inclined to doubt of 
your identity, it is through your own be- 
haviour; you are so brutal — since you ask 
me to speak out — and so mean." 

" Ah ! I don't bleed quite so freely as you 
expected," returned the other, who, notwith- 
standing this plain speaking, seemed to have 
recovered his temper. 

"Either you or your uncle will have to 
bleed, my young friend, and pretty soon." 

" Then, it will be Nunkey," said the young 
man. 
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" That depends on circumstances. I have 
reason to believe that he himself is not half 
convinced of your relationship, notwithstand- 
ing that I myself " 

The remembrance of some irritating inci- 
dent seemed here to flash across the speaker, 
for he broke oflf suddenly into a fiercer tone — 

" But what is the good of reasoning with 
a man like you, or reminding him of his 
obligations ? For all I know, your cousin 
Grace may have her doubts about you ; and 
that's why she has given you the cold 
shoulder," 

"How do you know she has done that ? " 
inquired the other, sullenly, 

"I didn't know, but now I do. Things 
are worse, it seems, than I suspected they 
were. Now, listen, young man. You're no 
fool, whatever you may be. I tell you you 
must make this girl your wife." 

" So I will ; I told you I would. I suppose 
you don't want me to marry her to-morrow." 

" I want you to get her promise to-morrow, 
or at all events within a day or two. I'll 
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speak to her father again to-night, and he 
will speak to her. Then strike while the 
iron's hot." 

" Very good," returned the other, with an 
ill-assumed air of indiflference. "There is 
Giles down yonder looking about for me to 
say my friend Lennox has come; I'll see 
about it." 

" You had better," answered Mr. Bree. 

There was a tone of menace in the words 
which could hardly have escaped his com- 
panion's attention. Was it that which 
brought the frown upon his brow, and set 
his fingers to work upon his moustaches ? 
Or did he doubt of that iron being hot to 
which metaphorical allusion had been made ? 
Or was there, haply, metal more attractive 
elsewhere ? 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 



THE CHESS PLAYERS. 



Mr, Bree was of the party at dinner at the 
hall that night. It had got to be understood 
that when he came over to Craglands "on 
business" he should always be asked to 
dinner ; but it could not be said that his 
presence was, from a festal point of view, an 
advantage. He was as usual the pink of 
politeness, but as a guest his virtues were 
of the negative sort. We are told in the 
copy-books "never to speak without think- 
ing," but when we have to consider whether 
this and that remark will suit our company, 
it introduces an element of stiflTness. 

On the present occasion the attorney was 
even more chary of his words than usual ; 
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he was taking stock of the new arrival, and 
also keeping a watch on his young friend, 
of whom, in respect to attentions to his 
cousin, he had certainly no reason to com- 
plain. Master Frank and Grace were next 
neighbours at the dinner-table, and the 
former was evidently doing his best to 
" make the running." The ground seemed 
to be stiffish — a clay soil — ^but his efforts 
were unmistakable. First he would crumble 
his bread till he made quite a little tumulus 
of it on one side of his plate, and then he 
would hazard an observation ; not brusquely, 
as was his ordinary manner, but with labo- 
rious distinctness, like a drunken man who, 
conscious of his condition, is endeavouring 
to speak straight. Grace would answer, for 
the most part, with a monosyllable, or an 
^' indeed " at best ; and then Master Frank 
would begin his labours with the bread 
again, turn it over and over for an idea, as 
an angler looks for a worm in the earth, to 
which indeed, for his hands were not of the 
cleanest, it soon began to wear some simi- 
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larity. It seemed to Mr. Bree that the task 
he had imposed upon his young friend had 
made him nervous. If he had been a more 
keen observer — or rather (since that could 
hardly be) if his mind had not been fixed 
upon what, as he thought, alone concerned 
himself — he would have noticed, notwith- 
standing Mr. Frank's devotion to his neigh- 
bour, that his attention was divided; the 
time occupied in crumbling his bread was 
not wholly given to composition, but to 
listening, though with averted face, to the 
conversation of Lennox. 

This gentleman was narrating, with a 
good deal of humour, the arrival of his 
friend, per cockleshell, on board the Are- 
thusa, and his behaviour in the ward-room 
afterwards. What he said was mere good- 
natured banter — indeed he meant his friend 
to overhear it — but in his high spirits he 
forgot Master Frank's position in the house, 
and treated him as if he were very literally 
one of the family. There is nothing in a 
small way which simple folks enjoy more 
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than a little raillery directed at those dear 
to them ; and under ordinary circumstances 
Mr, Lennox would have been voted very 
amusing. As it was, he excited the mirth 
of his audience less than their interest. In 
that house everything connected with Master 
Frank was felt to be very serious. There 
was nothing, perhaps, surprising in the pic- 
ture the lieutenant drew of the gaucheries 
and mistakes of a man who had been for ten 
years on a desolate island, but they had more 
significance for those who heard them than 
they had for the narrator. 

The Squire, who had welcomed his ne- 
phew's friend with considerable coldness, 
was quite won over by these anecdotes; in 
his eyes they depreciated their subject not 
by making fun of him, which was all Len- 
nox intended, but by suggesting that he was 
an impostor; and this, curiously enough, 
was grateful to Mr. Wylder, albeit he had 
almost given up that theory even in his own 
mind, and was certainly contemplating, as 
at least possible, an alliance between his 
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daughter and this very man. As for the 
ladies, Mr. Lennox had already made a very 
favourable impression on them, which his 
present remarks, in which they saw nothing 
ill-natured, tended rather to increase. Mirth 
of late had been a rare guest in that house- 
hold, and Mrs. Wylder, when she could 
understand it, dearly loved a little fun. 
Perhaps also the sense of contrast between 
the morose and heavy-in-hand Frank, by 
whom they had been so long overshadowed, 
and this bright and genial young fellow, 
made itself pleasantly felt. 

" And what did Frank do with himself on 
board ship?" inquired Mrs. Wylder; "he 
has been so silent about himself that it is 
quite delightful to get hold of somebody who 
can tell us all about him. We know he used 
to sing." 

" Oh, indeed," said the lieutenant, turning 
rather red ; " then I need not speak about 
his songs. Well, he was quite invaluable at 
all kinds of tool work, and cut out the ship's 
carpenter completely. I suppose that wa^ 
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from having lived a Robinson Crusoe sort 
of Kfe on the island. And I can tell you 
he was greatly interested in what, unfor- 
tunately, I could tell him very little about, 
namely, how things were going on at Crag- 
lands. He had forgotten none of you ; and, 
indeed, his home matters — which I thought 
was very touching — seemed to have occupied 
his mind so continuously that he recollected 
nothing of public affairs. He was quite at 
sea as to whether the Whigs or Tories were 
in power at the time he left England. To 
us on shipboard, to whom a newspaper is a 
godsend, and politics (from our having so 
little else to talk about) is a constant topic 
of conversation, this seemed very curious. 
I remember, for example, what in a person 
of his position in life would in other circum- 
stances have been pronounced incredible, he 
did not know that Mr. Disraeli had ever been 
a Minister." 

" That's a great big lie," exclaimed Frank, 
sullenly ; " one may know all about a thing 
1 suppose, without caring to talk about it ? " 
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"Excuse me, my dear sir," said Lennox, 
a little stiffly, " I am not saying anything to 
your disadvantage : but, as a matter of fact, 
you did talk about Disraeli, and certainly 
gave us the impression- I have described. 
Grant will bear me out in that, for we spoke 
together on the matter, which interested us 
on psychological grounds." 

" Mr. Grant will say anything except his 
prayers," answered Frank, so roughly and 
in such manifest ill-humour that it threw a 
gloom over the company for the rest of the 
meal. From that moment he ceased to pay 
further attentions to his fair neighbour, and, 
as usual when annoyed, began to patronize 
the bottle very freely. 

Soon after dinner, however, and* without 
having uttered a word in the interim, he left 
the table and sought the society of the 
ladies ; and as Mr. Bree made it sufficiently 
obvious that he wanted to have some private 
conversation with his host, Lennox soon 
afterwards followed him. What struck him 
as curious when he entered the drawing- 
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room was that his friend had not attached 
himself to his cousin, as from his behaviour 
at table he had been led to expect, but was 
talking, apparently in a confidential manner, 
to Miss Turton. 

" I am afraid," said Lennox, addressing his 
hostess, " that I have inadvertently annoyed 
your nephew ; I had no idea that he was so 
touchy." 

" His temper is a little uncertain," returned 
Mrs. Wylder, simply, " Is it not, Grace ? " 

" I should scarcely say that, mamma," re- 
turned that young lady, coldly, " considering 
how very often he is annoyed." 

Her indignation was, in truth, evoked by 
his late rudeness; and certainly "that is a 
great big lie" is not a phrase calculated to 
recommend any gentleman in a lady's eyes. 
She had to some degree become accustomed 
to his churlishness, but the presence of his 
guest and friend made the outbreak more 
offensive to her. The lieutenant, however, 
for the moment ascribed this expression of 
her disapproval to jealousy. 
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" It was very wrong of me to tell tales 
out of school," he continued, good-naturedly, 
*' though I had no idea I was giving such 
offence. There was nothing to be ashamed 
of in such ignorance as I imputed to him, or, 
of course, I would not have mentioned it/' 

" I don't think my cousin likes Mr. Grant,^' 
observed Grace. 

"Ah, that's it; you would never have 
quoted him as a witness ; ladies have so 
much more tact than we men in these 
matters." 

"Why does not Mr. Grant like my 
cousin?" inquired Grace. 

" Nay, I did not say that," said Lennox. 
" We only agreed that the dislike existed on 
Wylder's part." 

" Dislike is always reciprocal." 

" Do you think so ? And liking — let us 
hope at least that that enjoys the same 
advantage." 

He involuntarily dropped his voice, and 
perhaps his face showed some anxiety for her 
reply. 
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" I think it does," she said, quite calmly, 
yet with a slight change of colour. " But 
you have not answered my question." 

" About Grant ? Well, it is true Wylder 
and he did not get on very well together. 
G-rant is rather a stickler for the conven- 
tionalities, and I don't think made due allow- 
ance for your cousin's circumstances. Life 
on a desolate island — and still more on an 
island inhabited by savages — does not tend 
towards polish." 

" Then your frien'd is uncharitable." 

" No, I cannot allow that ; he is rather a 
severe critic in some ways, that is all. I 
hope you will have an opportunity of seeing 
him, since he is such a near neighbour." 

"We see very little of our Crook Park 
friends, just now," said Grace. 

" So I hear — that is, I have gathered as 
much." Here he stopped, in confusion; for 
the cause of separation was, of course, 
Wylder's changed relations to Miss Neil ; 
and was not G-race about to take her place ? 
If this was so, however, this young lady. 
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thought he, had a great command over her 
countenance, for she went on with much 
composure to speak of other things. Her 
quiet manner impressed him, however, with 
a certain sense of pain. This he strove to 
set down to the unhappy position in which 
herself and family were placed by the un- 
expected return of her cousin. He found 
himself strangely unwilling to think that, 
compelled by circumstances, she should have 
entered into an engagement with him of 
which she repented. They talked on to- 
gether, except that Mrs. Wylder from time 
to time put in a word, until the other two 
gentlemen entered the drawing-room; Mr. 
Frank in the mean time never taking the 
least notice of them, though at one time, 
when Helen would have made an attempt 
to join them, he seemed to dissuade her from 
so doing. He looked flushed and morose, 
and Lennox began to think that Grant, after 
all, was right in his estimate of the man's cha- 
racter. It was disagreeable to be in the same 
room with him imder such circumstances. 
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" What would be the fate," thought Len- 
nox, with a pang of pity, " of any girl who 
should consent to unite her fortunes with 
such an ill-conditioned fellow ? " It seemed 
impossible that one like Grace, so sensible, so 
tender, so beautiful, could do so; and yet 
women did strange things in that way. Not 
indeed that he knew of any such, for his 
acquaintance with ladies was small ; nor 
could he even have called to mind having 
read of such; but when one trembles for 
another, our apprehension creates not only 
consequences but precedents. 

Mr. Bree came into the drawing-room with 
that Britannia metal smile which persons 
unaccustomed to society so often wear as a 
substitute for the true radiance when making^ 
their exits and their entrances ; but directly 
his eyes lit on the little group about the 
fire-place, it faded from his lips ; they glanced 
on to the bay window, where Mr. Frank and 
Helen were sitting with a chessboard between 
them, and he smiled again a smile that 
showed his teeth. As the Squire, who looked 
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pale and ill at ease, addressed himself to 
Lennox, the lawyer seized the opportunity 
to approach the young couple. 

"I didn't know, Mr. Frank," he said in 
sharp, quiet tones, "that you were a chess- 
player." 

The young man's face turned a dusky red 
as he replied, in a tone he strove in vain 
to render careless, "Miss Helen is learning 

me." • 

"Learning you? I hope the result is 
satisfactory," observed the attorney, with a 
sneer. 

"He means teaching me, Mr. Bree," said 
Helen. " Everybody is not like you, who 
always use the right word in the right place. 
Mr. Frank has not had your advantages in 
late ,ea. in fixing wit/the be.t .oo^-" 

This reply, delivered in a tone that fitted 
the sense as a steel sword fits the steel scab- 
bard, confirmed the lawyer's worst suspicions. 
" Why should this girl have thus taken up 
the cudgels for his client, unless she had the 
design of making him her property ? " 
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"You are in a bad plight, Mr. Frank," 
continued the lawyer, significantly ; " though 
not quite mated." 

" I wish you wouldn't tread on my foot," 
returned the young fellow, petulantly ; "I 
need all my wits for the next move." 

"So I should think," returned the other, 
dryly ; " you had better let me finish the 
game for you." 

"With all my heart," said Frank, rising 
from his chair. The lawyer's proposal was 
an immense relief to him, for he didn't know 
how to move a pawn; the chess-board was 
a mere blind to excuse his proximity to 
Helen; whatever lesson he had been re- 
ceiving from her it had nothing to do with 
knights and bishops. 

" Nay, I am not worthy of such an antago- 
nist as you, Mr. Bree," said Helen, rising 
also. 

The attorney was wild with rage ; he had 
just had a satisfactory conversation with the 
Squire on the subject of his client and Grace, 
and that this penniless girl should attempt 
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to come between him and his plans just as 
he had brought them to maturity was in- 
tolerable ; her refusal to play with him, 
though not unexpected, filled his cup. 

" Ah ! you are one who likes to have 
things their own way," he said ; " to be 
amongst eggs with a stick." 

"If that is a poetical metaphor for an 
easy victory," answered Helen, quietly, "I 
do, Mr. Bree." 

And she moved away towards the others. 

" Frank Wylder," whispered the lawyer, 
in a harsh and hissing voice, " are you mad 
as well as drunk, to behave as you have done 
to-night? How dare you sit here and fool 
away your time with that girl, when your 
cousin is being made love to before your eyes 
by another man ? " 

Frank cast an angry glance at the little 
group, over which a ripple of laughter was 
breaking, evoked by some remark from Len- 
nox. 

" There's no fear," he answered, peevishly ; 
" I'll speak to Miss Grace to-morrow." 
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" There is fear. To-morrow may be too 
late," continued the attorney, taking up an 
ivory castle and aflfecting to admire it ; " you 
must speak to her to-night. We are all 
going to the billiard-room, and I will arrange 
that you shall be left alone with her. Tell 
her that the Squire has set his mind upon 
the match — do you hear me ? " 

*' I hear you well enough." 

"Then also heed. I have been working 
for you like a horse while you have been 
doing 'nothing for yourself — like an ass. It 
is a case of now or never. Keject my advice, 
and it is the last you get from Benjamin 
Bree." 

" He is not the only lawyer in the world, 
however, I suppose," observed the other, 
sullenly. 

" He is the only lawyer who can do your 
business ; but he is not the only lawyer who, 
if he finds his client an ungrateful one, could 
go over to the other side and tell them things 
worth knowing." 

The self-satire of this remark was lost 
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upon Mr. Frank, whose sense of humour 
was somewhat deficient; but the menace of 
its tone was unmistakable. 

" You are making an infernal row about 
nothing," growled the young man, " and^ 
mind you, I'm not one to be bullied. But 
I'll do it.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



ENGAGED. 



It happened on this occasion that Helen was 
a guest at the Hall for the night, her father 
having run up to London upon one of those 
" urgent private affairs " which 1 notice 
occasionally do bring divines from their 
country home to the metropolis ; and it was 
on that account, since she was very fond of 
billiards, and played it quite well with the 
small end of the cue, that the Squire had 
proposed, in Mr. Bree's hearing, a game at 
pool. When the party left the drawing-room 
for that purpose, Mr. Bree instructed his 
client to linger behind, while he himself de- 
tained Miss Grace for a word in private 
respecting the laying down of a new lawn- 
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tennis ground, on which, for want of a topic, 
she had some days back consulted him. 
Having given his advice with commendable 
briefness — and, indeed, to do him justice, 
Mr. Bree was always brief when delivering 
a gratuitous opinion — ^he slipped out of the 
room and left the young people alone to- 
gether. 

G-race was about to follow him, when 
Master Frank, to her astonishment and even 
alarm, suddenly interposed with, " Just give 
me two minutes, will you, there's a good 
girl." 

She had felt, after what had already hap-^ 
pened between them, that he must speak 
with her sooner or later upon a subject which 
she would have given much to have avoided, 
and she knew by the seriousness of his tone 
(which was not devoid of hesitation neverthe-- 
less) that the fatal moment had arrived. 

" I was interrupted the other day, Grrace,"^ 
he began, with his eyes fixed on the floor, 
"in something I was about to say to you 
of great, indeed I may say of the greatest,. 
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importance to — um — both of us. I was going* 
to tell you what, however, I think you must 
have seen for yourself, since girls are always 
quick in j&nding out such things." Here he 
looked up, perhaps expecting to read a reply 
to his question in her face, before he put it. 
But her face was as blank, and almost as 
white as a sheet of paper. 

" I have seen nothing," she said, coldly ; 
^' nothing, at least, that concerns me." 

" Oh, you mean that I seemed to have 
been hit by somebody else," he answered, 
quickly ; " that was all gammon — I'll tell 
you about that another time. What I say 
now is Gospel truth. I love you, my dear 
girl, with all my heart and soul." 

Even if he did (though she disbelieved 
him), such a protestation she felt was not 
worth much. She doubted of his having a 
heart at all ; while, with all her charity, she 
could not but apprehend that if he possessed 
a soul it would be the worse for him. 

" Look here," he said, perceiving at least 
something of this in her shrinking form and 
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averted eyes, " I don't expect you to say 
you love me — that is, to the same extent. 
But love will come after a bit. Our union 
is a thing your father has fixed his mind 
upon." 

" Did he tell you so ? " inquired Grace, 
with such rapid intensity that the other lost 
his presence of mind. What he would have 
said, had he been given time to think, was 
that though the Squire had not said so in 
so many words, he had given him to under- 
stand as much ; as it was, he replied, " Well, 
no, he didn't tell me so, but he told somebody 
else." 

'' Told somebody else that he wanted me 
to marry you ? " exclaimed Grace ; " I don't 
believe it." 

" Oh, but it's true ; ask Mr. Bree else." 

" Mr. Bree ! " Contempt and indignation 
were never before more strongly expressed in 
a gentleman's surname, though it was such a 
short one. 

" Just so. Of course you don't like him ; 
no more do I. But it is necessary to hold 
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a candle to the devil sometimes. As soon 
as I've got what I want, he'll soon see the 
last of me. But in the mean time he's useful, 
and mind you, he's a very clever fellow. He 
has turned your father inside out, and knows 
all about him." 

" And it is by Mr. Bree's command," re- 
turned G-race, slowly, " that you do me the 
honour of asking me to be your wife." 

" Not a bit of it ; I ask you because I want 
it myself," he answered, testily. " But, of 
course, he sees the advantage such a match 
would be to both of us. How it would heal 
the family differences, and make everything 
pleasant for the governor." 

He noticed that her face softened as he 
said that ; though it was only that her anger 
had given place to pain. 

" If you and I made a match of it," he con- 
tinued, eagerly, " everything would be settled 
quite comfortably ; and the succession — that's 
what Bree called it — would never be dis- 
turbed. Otherwise, why, of course, the 
Squire would have to go, and I should come 
down upon him for a heap of money." 
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" I am very sorry," said G-race, speaking 
in a slow disjointed way, like one who talks 
in her sleep ; " I would do anything — short 
of this — for dear papa. But once for all, 
Frank, it is no use your speaking upon this 
matter to me ; and it never will be." 

'* You think you could do better with your- 
self, do you ? " inquired the other, with a 
sneer. His face, always disagreeable to her, 
had suddenly grown fierce and cruel. 

'* It would at all events be difficult, as it 
seems to me," she answered, " to do worse." 

''Ha, that's it, is it? You're fixed upon 
somebody else. If it's the man I guess, 
you've been quick about it. Come, tell me 
the truth, though I know it, for you're blush- 
ing like a beet, who are you thinking of?" 

" I was thinking," she replied with quiet 
scorn, " of my cousin Frank Wylder, of whether 
any change — however violent and abnormal 
— in his mode of life could have transformed 
him — having been once a gentleman — into a 
man like you." 

Grim as he looked, and something worse 
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than grim as be heard those words, he 
answered nothing, but pulling hard at his 
moustaches watched her leave the room and 
move slowly up the stairs with her proud, 
pained face, like an oflfended ghost. 

When she reached the billiard-room she 
had recovered herself to all outward seeming, 
but declined to play. 

" You must ' stand and mark,' then, as the 
poet says," cried Helen, who was in high 
spirits. 

The pool in which both sexes mingle is 
as different from that in which men alone 
engage, as a French watering-place from 
an English one. At the club we have the 
" rigour of the game," and something more. 
It is, indeed, rather a highwayman-like affair 
— nay, worse, since both your money and 
your " life " are taken — and one in which 
Self predominates to an appalling extent. 
(When I compare it, indeed, with whist, 
where the sympathy evoked in the breast 
of one's partner is so touching, I wonder 
at the diversity of the human mind which 
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has invented both amusements.) At the 
country house, on the other hand, where 
pool is played amid the rustle of silk and 
the gentle exclamations of the softer sex, 
the game, though slightly less scientific, is 
full of sweetness (I need not add of " light," 
or it could not be played at all), and becomes 
the vehicle of the softest emotions. The 
players, instead of being antagonistic and 
thirsting for one another's loose silver, abso- 
lutely assist one another. "If you would 
make your bridge so^ Miss Clementina," says 
her antagonist, and, under pretence of science, 
the wretch will even attempt to shape her 
taper fingers into the proper position (from 
which, however, it is ten to one she moves 
them, with the observation, " Oh, but that 
hurts"). 

Upon this occasion Master Frank more 
than once volunteered his advice and assist- 
ance to Miss Helen. When he first came 
to the Hall he had shown an ignorance of 
billiards that was surprising when one con- 
sidered that the game had always been played 
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in his father's house. The Squire, instead 
of taking his long residence on a desert 
island as an excuse for this, averred that 
he played like a fellow accustomed to a baga- 
telle table. But his cleverness at all manual 
operations soon showed itself in this one, 
and he was by this time fully competent 
to undertake the rdle of teacher, even to 
so advanced a pupil as the Ticar's daughter. 
His nerves were not at all agitated by the 
shock that his feelings had just been sub- 
jected to in the drawing-room, and indeed, 
like Helen herself, he seemed in excellent 
spirits. The attorney watched him with a 
keen eye, and was at no loss, as he imagined, 
to understand the cause of them. If he had 
been rejected by his cousin he could hardly 
have looked so radiant; while, on the other 
hand, her own thoughtful and dejected looks 
corroborated the fact of his acceptance. 
Though she had consented to be his young 
client's wife, Mr. Bree had a shrewd suspicion 
that she had not done so for love of him ; 
and serious thoughts respecting her future 
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might well have taken possession of her 
soul. 

Mr. Bree was not a cruel man, but he took 
practical views of life, in which the gentler 
emotions did not occupy the foreground. He 
quite understood that Mr. Lennox, for ex- 
ample, was more fitted to take a young girl's 
fancy than Master Frank, but he honestly 
believed that the latter, in all those respects 
which are most worthy of consideration (for 
he only thought of the new comer as a naval 
lieutenant " out of employ "), was the better 
match for her. The union of two fond hearts 
was a delightful circumstance, no doubt, but 
not to be compared with a matrimonial ar- 
rangement uniting two contiguous estates, or, 
as in this case, settling by absorption two 
rival claims. 

Though satisfied that his advice had been 
followed and had borne fruit, he did not, 
however, approve of the . attentions of Mr. 
Frank to the Vicar's daughter, and still less 
of the carelessness exhibited by Mr. Lennox 
as to his own fortunes in the game, when 
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he happened to be engaged in conversation 
with the fair marker. On these occasions 
he would " pot him " viciously, (for notwith- 
standing his rolling eye he was a dead shot) 
and exclaim, "Now then, Mr. Lennox, an- 
other sixpence, if you please," in a tone which 
the Squire subsequently likened to that of the 
peripatetic proprietors of the racecourse rou- 
lette tables. 

So engrossed was Helen with her game 
that it was some time before she observed 
how pale and fatigued poor Grace looked ; 
but when she did so she at once laid down 
her cue. 

" I am sure, my dear, you are not well, 
or else are dreadfully tired," said she, when 
they had taken their departure and left the 
room to its natural tenants (for Mrs. Wylder 
had long retired from the scene). 

" No, Helen, I am not tired," she said, in a 
voice which, under any other circumstances, 
would have evoked from her friend a demand 
to know what, since it was not weariness, 
was the matter ; but Helen's mind for once 
was busy with her own concerns. 
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" Well, if you are not really tired, Grace, 
dear, I have something to tell you." 

Grace looked surprised, for, indeed, she 
herself had something to tell Helen, from 
whom, being sure of her friendship and 
sympathy, she concealed nothing. " By all 
means," she said, and in a few minutes they 
were sitting together by Helen's fire, under 
the most favourable conditions for a con- 
fidential chat that the feminine mind has 
yet discovered — that is to say, in their dress- 
ing-gowns, with their back hair down and 
comb in hand like a couple of mermaidens. 

*^My dear Grace," said Helen, in a grave 
but pleasant tone, like one who has great 
news to tell which is also good, " I believe I 
am going to astonish you." 

" I will try not to scream," returned Grace, 
lightly ; but her heart was heavy. What 
she had presently to tell in her turn was 
not astonishing perhaps, but full of serious 
import and evil presage. 

"You and I, Grace," began Helen, "have 
been always friends; I remember proposing 
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quite in good faith, when we were children, 
that we should marry two brothers, and thereby 
become sisters. To bring about that double 
event would be, perhaps, a little diflBcult ; but 
I have done my best towards becoming your 
relation — I am going to marry your cousin." 

" What ! you are going to marry Frank 
Wylder ? " 

" Well, he has asked me, and upon my 
word — taking many things, I must confess, 
into consideration besides Frank himself — I 
think I was right to say *Yes.'" 

Grace listened with feelings akin to horror. 
She must needs believe her ears, yet it was 
almost incredible that her cousin could have 
made such an offer so immediately after 
being rejected by herself. She had heard 
of the precipitation with which men — and 
women too — will act in such matters under 
the influence of pique; but this surpassed 
all precedent. His only opportunity, too, 
had been at the billiard table, over which, 
it seemed, under pretence of guiding her 
hand, he had actually obtained possession of it. 
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For one moment the circumstances of his 
proposal outweighed its consequences in 
Grace's mind, but in the next the thought of 
her friend's future filled her heart with fore- 
bodings. Of course, she could not now tell 
her what had happened to herself; but was 
it not her duty to remonstrate with her on 
the risk she was about to run in linking her 
fate with such a man's for life ? 

" Oh, Helen, are you wise ? " she said, 
with tender gravity. " Do you think he will 
make you happy as his wife ? " 

" As happy as I expect ; at all events, 
as happy as I deserve," answered Helen. 
"Beggars, you know, that is girls without 
inheritance, cannot pick and choose." 

" If you could choose," said Grace, struck 
by the other's bitter tone, " do you mean that 
your choice would fall on another ? " 

" I don't say that," she answered, half 
defiantly. " If I cannot say I have found 
my ideal, I am yet content. In some ways 
I have even cause to be well satisfied." 

" Indeed ! " answered Grace, naively ; 
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" that is," she added, hastily correcting her- 
self, " I am glad of it. If I don't congratu- 
late you, my dear Helen, it is not because 
I do not wish you the very best that earth 
can give you." 

" I know it ; I feel it, darling. Listen to 
me. If this engagement of mine has not as 
much of love in it as you may think neces- 
sary, I have tried to make it up in the way 
of friendship. If Frank marries me — though 
all the world will, of course, declare that I 
have stolen him from you, which will be 
hard, since you would not have taken him 
at a gift " 

Grace looked up with a flush. Was it 
possible that Helen knew, then, that she 
had refused him? Her companion's face, 
however, said nothing of that, as she went 

on quite calmly — 

" I say if Frank marries me, it will not be 
to your disadvantage. I have taken care to 
make good terms for you and yours." 

" Terms for us^ Helen ! What do you 
mean ? " 
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"Just what I say. I have done what 
Mr. Bree calls a good stroke of business. 
The Squire is not to be disturbed in the 
possession of the Hall during his lifetime. 
All back payments are to be wiped out." 
She held up her plump little hand, and 
struck oflF the two items on her fingers. 
'' The estate will still be Mr. Wylder's upon 
his making Frank a certain allowance. I 
know it is for your father that you are 
chiefly solicitous, so far as money matters 
go, and therefore I stood out for terms for 
him. As to the future — if anything should 
happen to him, I mean — I could not, un- 
happily, do all I wished." 

" But, my dear Helen," interrupted Grace, 
" how was it possible — though it seems un- 
gracious to say anything save how much 
gratitude I owe you for your good offices — 
how was it possible for you to make such 
stipulations as these in reply to an offer of 
marriage ? " 

"You mean how was it possible, Grace, 
to plan and calculate even for a friend so 
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dear as yourself at that supreme moment 
when one's whole being should have been 
merged in that of another. Well, it wasn't 
merged; and that's the truth. And for 
your sake, at least, my darling, I am glad 
of it." 

"But I am not glad for yours, Helen. 
I must say something about that — I must 
indeed; it presses upon me even more than 
the desire to express my sense of what you 
would have done for me and mine. I say 
' would have done,' for I could never consent 
to your being trammelled in your marriage 
with my cousin by any such arrangements 
for our benefit as you would impose upon 
him." 

"My dear Grace," said Helen, laughing, 
" your consent will never be asked by any- 
body. I am quite sure your father will see 
as I do the perfect reasonableness of some 
such compromise with his nephew, and he 
is the only person who will have a voice in 
the matter. I foresaw the Quixotic view 
that you were likely to take of the trans- 
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action, and therefore eliminated yon from it 
altogether." 

Grace could not conceal from herself that 
her father was not the man to give np half 
a loaf when hungry, from any purely senti- 
mental consideration ; it was only too likely, 
on the contrary, that he would resent not 
retaining the other half. 

" I must say I am sorry, Helen," she said, 
gravely ; " for at the best it seems we are to 
be benefited at your expense." 

" Just so ; at the best," put in Helen, 
quickly. " What could be better for me than 
to know I was doing a service to one so dear 
to me at a time when perhaps I particularly 
needed the sense of doing right. It was not 
as if I had felt that Frank and I were made 
for one another, or that this engagement of 
ours had been arranged in heaven." 

" Oh, Helen, this is what I feared," sighed 
Grace. " Think, think, my darling, over this 
matter before it is too late. For my own part, 
I have the gravest misgivings, and in your 
heart of hearts I do believe you sliare them." 
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" Don't, Grace, don't," said Helen, with 
sudden irritation ; " it is too late for any 
change such as you suggest. But as for 
discussing your cousin's character, that is 
another matter. I am quite prepared to hear 
anything you have to say about him or 
against him." 

" Which you would not be, Helen, if you 
really loved him," put in the other, gravely. 

" Perhaps not," she answered ; "I like 
him well enough, however, and, as you 
know, I had never great expectations in the 
way of an adorer. He is a far better match 
in a material way than I could have hoped 
for, and I do believe that he tells the truth 
when he says he loves me." 

Grace could not assent to this remark, for 
he could scarcely have told the truth to her 
and Helen too. 

" You don't believe that he loves anybody 
but himself, I know," said Helen, in reply to 
her silence. "But, then, he has not the. art 
of concealing his selfishness like other men. 
He is blunt, but genuine." 
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" He is certainly blunt," said Grace, 
simply. 

"Without a good point, you mean," 
laughed Helen. "Perhaps you would add, 
' and I am sorry to hear that he is genuine.' 
Well, of course, I cannot convince you 
against your will. But what is it, beyond 
his copper-coloured ways, that you object 
to?" 

" My dear Helen, if, as you say, you have 
made up your mind to marry him, why. ask 
such a question ? " 

" Because you and I can afford to be open 
with one another, even in this matter ; more- 
over, your frankness may be of advantage 
to me. It is well to know one's husband's 
weaknesses. You think, I see, that I shall 
find that out for myself. Come, draw up 
your indictment. It would take long, would 
it ? Then let it be on a single point." 

" Frankly, then, my dear Helen, I think 
my cousin is hard-hearted." 

" He is not very gushing, I confess ; but 
give me your example." 
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^^Yerj good; I will just mention one 
thing, and then have done with it. Frank 
has now been here four months, and yet has 
never given himself the trouble to set foot 
in Mother Hideout's cottage, though it stands 
at his own gate, and the old woman has 
again and again expressed her wish to have 
a talk with her young master, who, as a boy, 
was such a favourite with her." 

" Come, I am sincerely glad you have 
spoken out, Grace. As it happens Frajik 
has been to see her; was closeted with her, 
indeed, for more than an hour, as I know 
from her own lips. Only he hates a fuss, 
and to be thought sentimental and all 
that." 

"Then I have done him wrong, Helen, 
and apologize." 

" Just so. I dare say other things might 
be as satisfactorily explained, though I grant 
that there would still be a considerable 
margin between Frank and perfection. His 
love-making, for example, is peculiar. Of 
course, I have long known of his affection 
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for me; but— would you believe it? — he 
proposed to me in form to-night over the 
chess table." 

" The chess table ? You mean the billiard 
table." 

" No, I don't. He was very demonstrative 
in his attentions at pool, no doubt ; but that 
was after I had consented to be his wife. It 
was at chess that he won his mate." 

Grace sat in silence, transfixed with as- 
tonishment and horror. Her cousin, then, 
had absolutely proposed to her after he had 
engaged himself to Helen. 

'' Of course, it was very queer," continued 
Helen ; " but then Frank is queer. I almost 
think that hateful Mr. Bree suspected some- 
thing when he came up to us in the drawing- 
room. He must know it of course sooner or 
later, like everybody else ; and mark my 

• 

words, he will lay it to the chess table. By 
the bye, Grace, about Margaret ; I don't think 
I ought to let her hear of this from mere 
rumour. I should be sorry, indeed, though, 
of course, I could not help Frank's being 

VOL. II. s 
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unfaithful to her, if she attributed to me 
anything underhand — or — disloyal." 

" Give me the night to think about it, dear 
Helen. What you have told me is so sur- 
prising—or at least unexpected— that it puts 
my poor wits quite astray. It is one o'clock, 
too, and time we were both a-bed." 

" You are not angry with me, Grace, I 
hope," said Helen, pleadingly. 

" Angry ? Oh, no. I have nothing to be 
angry about ; far otherwise. I can't say that 
I have not my apprehensions, but they are 
for your welfare." 

" You darling ; I shall be all right, no 
fear. Nought never comes to harm you 
know. Good night, darling." 

" Good night, dear Helen, and God bless 
you " — she had almost said, " God help you." 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 



A FRIEND IN NEED. 



Both G-race and Helen were early risers, but 
fatigued by ber late bours, and exbausted by 
tbe emotions sbe bad experienced, tbe former 
slept far into tbe morning. Helen, on tbe 
otber band, rose even earlier tban was ber 
wont. Tbe excitement of ber mind bad 
scarcely permitted ber to sleep at all, but, as 
often bappens, bad supplied ber witb unusual 
vitality. Unconscious of fatigue, sbe attired 
berself quickly as for an outdoor walk, and 
stole quietly downstairs. Tbe winter was 
not yet over, and tbe air was keen and 
nipping. If sbe bad made a promise to stroll 
in tbe garden witb ber lover on sucb a 
morning, it was creditable to ber to bave kept 
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it ; but to say truth, Master Frank was some- 
what sluggish in his habits, and generally- 
late for breakfast. Her face, too, was anxious, 
not (as it surely would have been in such a 
case) expectant and eager. 

The fastenings of the hall door were un- 
done, which somewhat surprised her, and she 
set down the fact to Mr. Giles's negligence 
over night, rather than to his matutinal 
diligence. It seemed to make her cautious, 
however, for she let herself so quietly out 
that one might have imagined her bent on 
an elopement. As she moved rapidly down 
the carriage sweep she cast a backward look 
at the house, as if to make sure that she was 
not observed. Every blind was down, as 
though death reigned therein. It was some 
thought of that kind, perhaps, joined to the 
dullness of the air, that made her shudder 
despite her furs. At the lodge gates she 
stopped, and, instead of passing through 
them, knocked gently at the cottage door. 
Some time elapsed before it was opened to 
her by its tenant, who, however, showed 
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no signs of having been roused from sleep. 
She was attired as usual, and had even 
finished her breakfast, the remains of which 
were on the table in the little parlour. 

•' I did not hear you, deary, when you first 
knocked," said the old woman ; " I'm getting 
a little hard of hearing." 

" Then how did you know, G-ranny, that I 
knocked twice ? " returned Helen, laughing. 

" Well, I wasn't sure ; though I thought 
I heard summat." 

" Why, Granny, I smell tobacco," exclaimed 
Helen. 

" I dessay you do ; the fact is, I have a 
pipe in the morning ; it's a custom as dates 
back to the old days, when I lived in the 
merry greenwood ; you mustn't talk about it 
to the gentry." 

"Certainly not; I rather like tobacco 
myself — that is, the smell of it. What's 
that?" 

" It's only the wind against the back door, 
deary; that's what made me think you had 
not knocked the first time. What is it that 
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brings you here so early; thoTigh you are 
welcome at any time as flowers in spring." 

" Well, I came to keep my promise. I told 
you that you should be the first to know if 
anything happened to me such as we used to 
talk about. Your young master has asked 
me to be his wife." 

" Aye, aye ; well, he couldn't do better for 
himself, in my opinion, though he had a 
million to choose from." 

It seemed strange to Helen that the old 
woman exhibited no surprise ; but, on the 
other hand, her face was working and her 
limbs trembling in a manner that almost 
alarmed her; perhaps it suggested to the 
girl the paroxysms of a sybil, for she ob- 
served, " It appears. Granny, that your pro- 
phecy is not likely to take effect, since you 
told me that though happiness was to result 
from my marriage, it would not come for 
many a year, whereas Mr. Frank seems in 
a great hurry. 

" He does, does he ? " returned the old 
woman with an absent air, though regarding 
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her companion fixedly ; " with such a bride 
as you in view that's only natural." 

" Well, I think you might congratulate me, 
G-ranny — I hope, at least, you have no fore- 
bodings," she added, hurriedly. 

" I do congratulate you, deary, but him the 
most. If he fails in his love and duty to you 
it will be worse for him. The stars have 
said it." 

" But do you fear that he will fail ? Why, 
Granny, I thought you loved him." 

" So I do, lass," she answered eagerly ; *' I 
love him as the apple of my eye. If I was 
aught but what I am, a poor outcast creature, 
better fitted to ban than to bless, I would 
pray Heaven to guide and guard you both, 
but I cannot do it." 

Her face shook from side to side as though 
she had the palsy, and she clasped her 
wrinkled palms together as though she would 
have bidden them pray for her in default of 
her rebellious lips. 

"You frighten me, Granny," said Helen, 
greatly agitated. " What have you done that 
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you cannot ask a blessing for those you love ? 
Or is it that we ourselves are not worthy to 
be blessed ? Grace herself had not a word 
to say except of warning. And yet I did 
not forget her and hers when I promised to 
be Frank's wife.'* 

" That was well, my child," answered the 
old woman, quickly ; " do not let him bear 
hard upon the old family. Let it all be 
written down by the lawyer in black and 
white before you marry him." 

" Let what be written down ? " inquired 
Helen, amazed, and to say truth, somewhat 
alarmed at the pertinence of her companion's 
admonition, which seemed to fathom even her 
very thoughts. **Who and what are you 
that you can read what I proposed to do for 
them ? " 

" I am but what you see me, lass," answered 
the other, gravely ; " but as to what I have 
been, that is another matter, and one on 
which it is forbidden me to speak. Did I 
not tell you that I had the gifts of my people, 
though sundered from them by so many 
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years. Is it difficult, think you, for one who 
has foretold your future to know your past ? 
As I hope for mercy, though deserving none, 
I tell you that I knew the errand you had 
come upon before I saw your face at my 
door." 

" It is incredible ; it is impossible," faltered 
Helen. 

She was something of an esprit fort^ a 
character, however, which in her sex often 
makes up for its want of orthodoxy by a 
certain vague acceptance of the extraordinary, 
and she felt that her companion had spoken 
the truth. 

"Well, go you back to the Hall, deary; 
or, still better, to your own home," continued 
the old woman. " It will do you no good in 
the eyes of them as will be now watching to 
pick a hole in you, to be known to spend 
much time with Mother Rideout. It is them 
as rise highest as is most pulled to pieces, 
and there will be many to find fault with you 
as the young Squire's wife, that had nothing 
to say agin you as the Vicar's daughter." 
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Helen needed no soothsayer to tell her that. 
Her thoughts, indeed, instead of being occupied 
with the image of her future lord and master, 
were only too full of what people would say 
and think of her. With Grrace, indeed, in 
whose power it had lain to destroy her am- 
bitious project at the outset — she had made 
everything straight : her friend's objections 
to her marriage were solely on her own 
account; but her mind misgave her sorely 
as to Margaret Neil ; or rather — for she did 
not fear that one of her gentle nature would 
act the part of dog in the manger — as to what 
would be said for Margaret by others. 

She was turning with a nod and a kindly 
smile to leave the room when, to her great 
surprise, the old woman threw her arms about 
her and kissed her. " Just once, deary," she 
said apologetically, " to thank you for having 
come to let me know, and because of the 
news itself. I will never take such a liberty 
again." 

The tears stood in her coal-black eyes, and 
notwithstanding her commonplace words, it 
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was plain by the tone in which they were 
littered that she was deeply moved. 

"Thank you very much, Grranny," said 
Helen; but she did not return the old 
woman's embrace. She did not think it a 
"liberty," but there was something in the 
action which did not please her. And it was 
not the smell of tobacco. 

When people kiss you who have been 
smoking — as she happened to know — some 
aroma is generally to be detected. But in 
this case, notwithstanding Mother Rideout's 
confession of her weakness for the Indian 
weed, there was not a trace of it. 

At the breakfast table she found the whole 
party assembled with the usual exception. 
The Squire was looking pale and worried ; 
and Mrs. Wylder's face, though in a less 
degree, reflected that of her husband. Grrace, 
too, was pale ; but to Helen's eyes her ex- 
pression was more cheerful, or at least less 
anxious, than it had been for weeks. A 
weight, as she guessed, which had been lying 
on her friend's mind, had been removed 
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within the last twelve hours, and at a less 
sacrifice than she had anticipated. She 
seemed to listen with pleasure to the airy 
talk of Mr. Lennox, who was doing his best 
to dispel the gloom that overhung the rest 
of the little party. It was customary to put 
on the fender any little kickshaw that 
happened to be on the table to keep hot for 
" Master Frank ; " and Helen noticed that on 
the present occasion this attention had been 
omitted. Under other circumstances she 
would not have referred to it ; but reflecting 
that the action would, for female eyes at 
least, have some significance, and not un- 
willing to break that news to Mrs. Wylder, 
which it was necessary out of regard to what 
was due to her hostess to communicate to 
her forthwith, she rose and removing one of 
the dishes from the table set it down in its 
usual place. 

" If you are taking all that trouble for 
Frank, my dear," observed Mrs. Wylder, a 
little stiffly, " it is thrown away ; he has gone 
to breakfast somewhere else." 
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Helen was a good deal startled by this 
intelligence. Was it possible that some 
estrangement between Frank and his family 
had taken place for the second time, and that 
he had once more exchanged the hospitality 
of the Hall for that of the " Spotted Dog ? " 

The Squire, however, relieved her at once 
from that apprehension by observing acidly, 
" He's gone to his friend Mr. Bree, not having 
had enough of his charming society last 
night, I suppose." 

" I can't think what Frank can see in Mr. 
Bree," observed Mrs. Wylder, following up 
this idea of social attraction; "he ought to 
remember that evil communications corrupt 
good manners." 

" I think your nephew feels himself pretty 
safe, madam, so far as that goes," replied the 
Squire, sarcastically. 

" Well, I don't know," returned his lady, 
shaking her head as though there was such a 
thing as prudence being lulled to sleep by 
too much confidence in one's moral strength. 

The tone of the Squire's remark, even more 
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than the actual words, made a strong im- 
pression on Mr. Lennox. 

It did not require great sagacity in any- 
one who had been twelve hours under that 
roof to discover that the relations between 
Mr. Frank Wylder and his belongings were 
something much more than unsatisfactory; 
in fact, that they were exceedingly un- 
comfortable. The idea that the visitor had 
entertained, before his arrival, of an a£Fection 
having sprung up between young Wylder 
and his cousin, and which had given him 
(Lennox) after he had seen her such in- 
explicable pain, had vanished from his mind. 
If such an affection existed it was certainly 
only on one side, namely, on Frank's, and 
even in that case was it worthy of the name ? 
It was true he had paid his cousin great 
attention at the dinner-table the preceding 
evening ; but in the drawing-room and at 
their game at billiards had he not transferred 
them to Miss Turton, and in a manner that 
had been very marked ? A sailor is said to 
have a wife in every port, but not two wives ; 
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and Lennox had greatly resented, though 
G-race herself had not appeared to do so, this 
demonstration of infidelity. Lennox was not 
a very keen observer, but his wits were 
quickened by a certain feeling which, though 
it had arisen within him so suddenly, was 
already, Minerva-like, of full growth. He 
himself even was, perhaps, as yet unconscious 
of its real nature. He only knew that G-race 
Wylder was the loveliest creature in the shape 
of woman that his eyes had ever beheld, and 
as it seemed to him the sweetest natured. 
And the notion of her being sacrificed for the 
sake of the family prospects to a man that was 
not only unworthy of such a prize, but also 
did not appreciate it, filled his soul with pity 
and indignation. He had not been told, of 
course, that any such plan was in con- 
templation, but he had a strong suspicion — 
the first, perhaps, he had ever entertained — 
that such was the case. His nature was 
extremely ingenuous, and had not been de- 
bauched by experience; the salt air of his 
sea-life had preserved his simplicity. He was 
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impulsive, tender-liearted, and generous, 
albeit, until lately, circumstances had curtailed 
his liberality within very narrow limits. 
The value of money, except in its rudest 
form, as a mere means of making people 
happy, was unknown to him. Above all he 
had lost his idol — which had hitherto been 
the pursuit of his profession — and felt the 
need of some object of interest and sympathy. 
The ambition under such circumstances of a 
man of this kind is almost always to become 
the deputy of Providence. 

Strolling in the garden with his cigar after 
breakfast in company with his host, he found 
himself like a bottle quite filled, but which, 
turned upside down, does not flow freely ; 
through the unaccustomed superfluity of 
thoughts within him he had become, in fact, 
tongue-tied. 

Presently, however, the Squire, silent as 
himself, destroyed, with a vicious stroke of 
his walking-stick, an innocent snowdrop. 
There was something in the action and its 
object, perhaps, which suggested to Mr. 
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Lennox's mind — albeit not given to metaphor 
— a certain impending social catastrophe. 
He looked up with an air of mild remon- 
strance. 

" Now to a sailor, Mr. Wylder, who never 
sees a flower from week's end to week's end, 
that seems quite wicked." 

" I suppose I may do what I like with my 
own, sir," replied the Squire, by no means 
pleased that his little act of irritation should 
be thus commented upon. The remark was 
singularly apposite to the association of ideas 
in the other's mind, which prevented hife 
noticing his companion's annoyance. 

" I suppose so," he assented, with a sigh. 
^'Yet there must surely be a limit to that 
principle ; otherwise a man might ruin the 
prospects of those nearest and dearest to him 
— his relatives, for example " 

"You are thinking of your friend, my 
nephew," put in the Squire, with a sneer. 
" You imagine no doubt that he is restrained 
by moral considerations from taking what 

YOL. II. T 
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the law would permit him. GUd ! you must 
be a good judge of character." 

" I was not thinking of your nephew, Mr. 
Wylder ; but since you have mentioned him^ 
I must say a few words on that subject." 

"It is not an agreeable one," returned the 
Squire, acidly ; but if you must, you must- 
only please to cut it short." 

The Squire looked so black, and indeed so 
demoniacal, that Lennox started in astonish- 
ment. 

" The fact is, Mr. Lennox," continued the 
(Tther, perceiving the need of some apology, 
" you are my nephew's guest — not mine, for 
you came here without my leave or license. 
Mind, I don't say you are not welcome, for 
we all like you; our only wonder is how- 
ever you got to like him. But I don't wish 
to listen to his praises, and that's the truth." 

It was not necessary to have reminded 
Lennox that he was Frank Wylder's guest, 
for that fact, to a man of his loyalty, it was 
unhappily impossible to forget; it made, in 
fact, the chief difficulty of the task he had 
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proposed to himself. Under that roof it was 
impossible for him to say how his opinions 
had changed respecting that piece of human 
salvage rescued by the Arethusa. 

" I was not going to praise your nephew, 
sir," he answered quietly; "while, as you 
very properly remind me, my lips are sealed 
as regards blaming him. What I feel, and 
wish to express, is that I am sincerely sorry 
to be associated in your mind, as I am, with 
a family misfortune, for such, I perceive, the 
return of Mr. Frank Wylder must be con- 
sidered. If I were the ArethUsa herself I 
might be to blame, but though I was the 
first to see him come on board, I couldn't 
put him back again into the water, could 
I, sir ? " 

"I suppose not," said the Squire, grudg- 
ingly, as though he thought some eflfort 
might have been made in that direction 
nevertheless. 

"At the same time," continued Lennox, 
very earnestly, " when I find myself in this 
pleasant home of yours, where I have been 
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received with such kindness, and reflect that 
I have had a hand, however indirectly, in 
depriving you and yours of your right to it, 
upon my soul I feel quite ashamed of myself, 
and — and — that in short I owe you a very 
ample reparation for the injury I have in- 
flicted on you." 

" It is kind of you to say so, sir," said the 
Squire, who, notwithstanding his wiry nature 
and shifty ways, had no objection to be 
sympathized with. " It does you credit. I 
only wish it could give me money. Here's 
that fellow Frank ridden over to Bree's this 
morning — not for any good, you may depend 
upon it. I had a word or two with him last 
night after our pool, and he was but barely 
civil. Something has happened — no matter 
what — that has rendered it no longer neces- 
sary for him to be so. Bree is doubtless 
teaching him how to work the screw at this 
very moment." 

" The screw ! " repeated Lennox, surprised 
at the introduction of that mechanical prin- 
ciple ; " what does he teach him that for ? " 
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" Why, you're as innocent as a babe," 
exclaimed the Squire ; " nay, more, you're 
as simple as my wife." 

" I bad ratber make a mistake in sucb 
good company as Mrs. Wylder's," said Len- 
nox, witb a certain tender gallantry, " tban 
be rigbt with some people — with Mr. Bree, 
for instance. What is it, if I may ask with- 
out impertinence — as I certainly do not do 
so from mere curiosity — that you have t9 
fear from that gentleman ? " 

" Ruin, sir ; downright ruin ; that is all," 
burst forth the Squire, bitterly. " He has 
power — with the leverage my nephew gives 
him — to turn me out of house and home, 
to make beggars of me and mine ; nay, 



worse " 



In his bitterness and fury he had so far 
forgotten himself as to have been within an 
ace of alluding to the existence of that still 
greater pressure which might at any time be 
exerted against him — the repayment of the 
mortgage which had placed him within the 
clutches of the criminal law. The gap in 
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the Squire's speech was fortunately filled up 
for him by his companion, who naturally 
jumped to the conclusion that he was about 
to speak of his daughter Grace, the sacrifice 
of whom might well be described as worse 
than the loss of house and land. 

" But, my dear Mr. Wylder," he broke in, 
^' cannot these dreadful things — or some of 
them at least — be averted? What I am 
about to say to you is in confidence, of 
course; no allusion to it save to your ears 
will ever pass my lips — pray excuse what 
may seem wanting in delicacy in such a 
proposal ; if my speech has the roughness of 
the sailor it has at least the sailor's genuine- 
liess ; but will money be of any use to 
you ? " 

" Money, my good friend," replied the 
Squire, a little contemptuously, considering 
the obvious good-will of the other's speech, 
albeit he was only in his companion's eyes 
a second lieutenant out of employ; "that 
depends upon what you call money. In one 
sense money is always of use, but a fifty- 
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pound note — or, for the matter of that, one 
for five hundred — is but a drop in the ocean 
of my liabilities. Do you suppose that the 
fee simple of Craglands Hall " — and he looked 
about him with an air in which some pride 
of proprietorship lingered yet — " is to be 
bought for a few thousand pounds ? " 

" Indeed, sir, I suppose nothing of the 
kind," answered Lennox, with nervous eager- 
ness ; " but you spoke of something worse 
than the loss of your inheritance — some more 
immediate and more painful embarrassment, 
as I gather — from which, perhaps, I might 
be able to relieve you." 

" You're a good fellow, Mr. Lennox, I do 
believe," said the Squire, not unmoved by his 
companion's earnestness. " I wish to heaven 
I had a man like you for my nephew, instead 
of that other beggar. But the fact is, with the 
bill of that cursed little lawyer at the tail of 
it, three thousand pounds wouldn't get me 
out of the scrape I am speaking of." 

"I don't know how long brokers take to 
sell stocks and shares, Mr. Wylder," answered 
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the young man simply, " but I can promise 
you three thousand pounds, without security 
of course, or anything of that kind, by Wed- 
nesday, I should think, at farthest/' 

"Three thousand pounds! You! Why, 
where the deuce are you to get it from? 

That is, I mean '' The Squire hesitated. 

He was not, as we know, a very scrupulous 
man, but his good genius for once prevailed. 
The relief he would have experienced in pay- 
ing off that terrible mortgage would have been 
enormous, but he could not take advantage 
of this young man's simplicity and good 
nature. " No ; thank you all the same, 
Lennox," he said firmly; "it is a generous 
offer, but I cannot avail myself of it. To 
tell you the honest truth, I am in sad straits ; 
you would never see your money again ; it 
would be a downright thieving of your little 
patrimony." 

" Patrimony, my dear sir," returned Len- 
nox, laughing ; " why, I have more than the 
sum I mentioned per annum. It is a mere 
drop in the ocean as you called it, and it is 
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no use to me. I don't want it ; you'll oblige 
me very much by taking it — ^you will in- 
deed." 

The Squire straddled his legs and opened 
his mouth — a very genuine, if not very 
Grecian, attitude of extreme astonishment. 
*' You've more than three thousand a year, 
and money's *no good' to you! You I a 
sailor ! Why, you must have discovered the 
treasure of Captain Kyd ! " 

" Well, no, sir," answered the young man, 
smiling ; "I came into the money quite 
lately, in a much more prosaic way — through 
the will of my aunt." 

" Heaven rest her soul ! " exclaimed the 
Squire, piously. " She must have been a 
good woman. If you have really this money 
to spare, my dear friend " 

" Don't say another word about the matter, 
Mr. Wylder. You shall have a cheque for it 
by Wednesday ; and, look you, if you want 
more, you know where to find it. There's a 
gig coming up the sweep with Wylder and 
Mr. Bree in it." 
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" I see 'em," said the Squire, with a groan, 
^' Not that it's so bad now as it might have 
been, thanks to you, young man. Oh, why — 
oh, why are you not my nephew, instead of 
that other blackguard — I mean, fellow ? " 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



MR. BREE IS PUZZLED. 



It was not a light thing that could have got 
Mr. Frank Wylder out of his bed two hours 
before breakfast time and sent him on horse- 
back — a mode of locomotion he little affected 
— for ten miles ; and that he had put himself 
to all that trouble and inconvenience to visit 
Mr. Benjamin Bree on a coldish morning, 
showed that he had a respect for that gentle- 
man mingled with no little awe. He had a 
well-grounded presentiment that the attorney 
would take it very much in dudgeon that his 
plan of making two young people happy — in 
the persons of his client and Grrace Wylder 
— had failed; and it was just possible, too, 
that he might not give unqualified credence 
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to his own account of the matter. It was 
certainly rather hard to have to confess one* 
self rejected, and then not to be believed. On 
the whole, Master Frank rode on his way 
anything but rejoicing. 

The approach of the attorney's house was, 
if not imposing, at least extensive. There 
was no avenue to speak of, but there were 
undeveloped indications of it, like those of a 
sixth finger in the human hand. There was 
a row of things that in time — in generations 
of time — would be ancestral oaks or elms, it 
was impossible at present to say which. On 
all sides there was a large extent of pleasure 
ground that was intended to be ornamentaL 
Everything was kept in spick and span con- 
dition, except that the gravel sweep was 
never rolled, in order that when carriage 
wheels did happen to come that way the 
traces of them should be apparent. 

Early as was the hour, Mr. Frank met 
some young ladies going out in their fur 
boots and wraps for a " constitutional." He 
stared pretty hard at them, but it was not 
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their personal beauty which caused him to 
forget his politeness, and prevented him from 
removing his hat. They were dumpy as to 
figure and doughy as to face, and one of them 
had an inherited squint. In short, they were 
evidently daughters of the house of Bree. 

" By Gad ! " muttered the visitor, " I hope, 
as I can't get my cousin, he won't insist on 
my taking up with one of them.'' 

The conceit of young gentlemen in these 
days is something incredible. It is their 
mode, I understand, to speak of eligible young 
ladies as girls who have been " recommended " 
to them. But those in question had not been 
recommended to Mr. Frank Wylder. If he 
could have got at the back of his legal ad- 
viser's mind, he would not, I think, have 
been disturbed by the apprehension to which 
he had just given utterance. It would have 
been throwing down the gauntlet, indeed, to 
that society which it was the desire of his 
heart to conciliate, for Mr. Bree to have made 
his client his son-in-law — and perhaps there 
were other reasons which would have mili- 
tated against this idea. 
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The attorney's ample residence boasted of 
two halls of audience ; two small parlours, in 
each of which he received visitors, but not of 
the same stamp. That in which he himself 
sat in the morning was furnished in a very 
unpretending way ; its walls were himg with 
comic prints of monkeys pursuing the avoca- 
tions of men ; its floor was littered with 
newspapers as well as legal documents ; and 
it had a strong scent of tobacco. In the 
summer Mr. Bree would be found here by a 
certain class of clients in his shirt-sleeves. 
He found it put them at their ease, and 
disposed them to be communicative on 
matters when there might have been reasons 
to have inclined them to reticence. 

The other parlour was very neatly fur- 
nished ; the walls lined with law-books, and 
the desk at which he sat so ingeniously fitted 
with drawers and pigeon-holes that it at once 
suggested a supplement to the memory. 
Without some such mechanical assistance it 
seemed impossible that a man with so much 
work on his hands could have kept one thread 
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of business separate from another. The only 
picture in the apartment was a large en- 
graving of the county hunt, under which, 
upon the mantelpiece, stood a bust of the 
Lord-Lieutenant. 

It was into the latter apartment that his 
present visitor was ushered. 

" Well, Mr. Frank ? To what am I in- 
debted for the honour of this early visit ? " 

There was a certain sternness in the at- 
torney's tone which showed that the other's 
dogged look had at once informed him that 
something had gone wrong. 

" It's about my cousin, Mr. Bree. I told 
you I would ask her to have me, and I was 
as good as my word ; but she won't do it." 

The lawyer turned round in his chair, so as 
to get face to face with his visitor, and gazed 
at him with earnest suspicion. 

" If it's the last word I was to speak, it's 
true," continued the young man ; *' she said 
she wouldn't have me if there was not 
another man in the world. It's me that 
ought to have his back put up, if anybody. 
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at having been so ill used ; but still I thought 
I'd come the first thing and tell you. It's 
not my fault, but the girl's own folly." 

" It is your fault," answered the attorney, 
sternly. "I've warned you time after time 
that you were letting slip your opportunities. 
* If there was not another man in this world,' 
she said, did she ? Then that shows that she 
had another man in her mind." 

The observation was full of sagacity ; but 
as Grace, as we know, had not used the 
words imputed to her, it was beside the 
mark. 

" I don't know as to that," returned the 
other, evasively ; " but she has no mind for 
m^, that's certain." 

" You are not come here, I suppose," said 
the attorney, after a long pause, " merely to 
tell me that you have failed — by your own 
neglect of my advice, as I still think — in the 
most important step of your life, without 
having something else to propose in the way 
of remedy ; some other means of making 
things pleasant between you and the Squire ? " 
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" Pleasant or unpleasant, I am the Master 
of Craglands," answered the young man, 
doggedly, " and can take it for my own, I 
reckon, as you have said yourself, merely by 
putting out my hand." 

" Nay, I never said that, sir. You are no 
doubt the heir de jure " 

" Very good," interrupted the other, im- 
patiently, " and, of course, it's the jury — if 
the old man shows fight — who will decide the 
matter." 

The attorney bit his lip and looked at his. 
client with a dissatisfied and puzzled air. 

" What the devil is the matter with you ? " 
inquired the other, who seemed to have 
recovered that confidence of manner which 
was natural to him, but which his doubt of 
the manner in which his intelligence would 
be received had at first not a little dashed. 
Mr. Bree, although displeased to hear that 
his project had not been carried out, and was 
even incapable of being so, had on the whole 
received the news with calmness. 

yoL. II. u 
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Master Frank was perhaps recompensing 
himself for his ill-grounded fears by this 
insolent tone, or perhaps the fact of not 
having broken his fast that morning had 
begun to engender irritation. A look came 
over the attorney's face full of menace and 
contempt, as he replied slowly — 

" What is the matter with me, young man, 
is simply this, that I am wondering whether 
it is not my duty to fling up your case at 
once, and tell your uncle why I do so. It is 
not your manner — though that is coarser than 
any groom's — that makes me sometimes doubt 
of your identity with his nephew, but this 
infernal ignorance of yours. I can't make it 
out. It fairly staggers me." 

And he looked curiously at his companion 
as though he were not flesh and blood at all, 
but a problem in black and white, or an 
equation with a great number of unknown 
quantities. 

"What are you driving at? What do 
you mean?" inquired the young fellow, in 
obvious perturbation. " If I have said any 
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thing that has put you out, Mr. Bree, I am 
sorry for it." 

"He really doesn't know what he has 
said," mused the attorney aloud, and regard- 
ing his companion with his chin in his hand. 
" He has no more notion that he has com- 
mitted a solecism than that poker." 

Mr. Frank glared at the article referred to 
as though he would like to commit something 
with that, and on the person of his present 
companion, but he restrained his rage by a 
great effort. "When you are pleased to 
speak plain English," he said, doggedly, " I 
shall be glad to listen to you." 

" To be sure, de jure is not English, there 
is that to be said," murmured the attorney, 
doubtfully ; " but the expression is so very 



common." 



" All I can say is, that it was not common 
at Craglands Isle," put in the young fellow. 
The observation of his companion had not 
been intended for his ears, but they possessed 
that marvellous acuteness which seems to be 
one of the so-called compensations of those 
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who are condemned to lead a savage life, 
and in places where there is nothing worth 
hearing. 

"That is true, no doubt," admitted the 
attorney, not a whit disturbed by this in- 
cident, and speaking in dry, judicial tones. 
" But the question for the jury — I mean the 
other jury — would be whether a man who had 
ever learnt it could possibly forget his Latin 
to such an extent. You did learn Latin, I 
suppose, did you not?" he added sharply, 
exactly as a schoolmaster would interrogate a 
shifty pupil. 

" Why, of course I did, down at the school- 
house — amo^ amaSj and that. But I remem- 
ber nothing about it." 

" So it^ seems," observed the attorney, dryly. 
" For one whose vocabulary is so limited you 
are too much given to talking, my young 
friend. I do believe, though you were master 
of Craglands to-morrow, and should exhibit 
such monstrous ignorance, they would never 
put you in the commission. It is not stu- 
pidity, heaven knows, that they object to; 
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but they do require an acquaintance with the 
rudiments. You don't understand one word 
I am saying, I believe. Not what *in the 
commission ' means, for example." 

"Well, and what if I don't?" answered 
the other, surlily, and dusting the carpet 
with his heel. 

" That is a question which, fortunately for 
you, it is not for me to answer, young gentle- 
man," answered the other, slowly. " But if 
I were in the witness-box on your side and 
had the cross-examination of myself in hand, 
matters would not be pleasant for you." 

The eflfort of imagination required to picture 
this amazing inversion of things was probably 
too much for Master Frank, but he under- 
stood that something in the nature of a threat 
had been suggested. 

" It seems to me, Mr. Bree, that you are bent 
on picking a quarrel," he said, more sulkily 
r even than before ; " though, for my part, 
I can't think what you expect to get by it." 

"As to that. Master Frank, perhaps I 
am the better judge," observed the attorney. 
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cynically; "but you are mistaken as to my 
intentions. I don't want to quarrel with 
you ; it would be a bad day for you, my 
yoxmg friend, if you ever drove me to it; 
but what I require in my clients is openness 
and candour. I must know exactly how the 
case stands with them — that is," he added, 
with something like precipitation, as the 
other was about to speak, " as respects their 
present and their future ; their goings on and 
their intentions. You are concealing some- 
thing from me, young gentleman, at this 
moment." 

" I meant to tell it you straight and fair 
enough if you had given me time," returned 
the young fellow, turning a deep scarlet. 
" I'm going to be married." 

"Why, you have just said your cousin 
rejected you ? " 

" So she did," he answered, fingering the 
brim of his hat and staring at the fire. " I 
gave her the refusal of me, as I promised you 
I would; and then I proposed to the other 



one. 
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" What other one ? " cried the attorney, 
starting up in sudden fury. " The cook ; 
the housemaid ? " 

" No, sir ; a lady of the county ; a person 
who would help to secure my position and 
cement — I forget the rest of it ; but just the 
sort you wanted me to take, though I could 
not get the very one. It's Miss Helen, the 
parson's daughter." 

" The deuce ! " exclaimed the attorney. 

Helen herself, of course, was not the subject 
of this exclamation, which referred only to 
the subject of her engagement. It was a way 
the attorney had of expressing his astonish- 
ment, whether pleasurable or otherwise. 

Ji, was, moreover, evident that he intended 
nothing uncomplimentary, for he added, after 
a thoughtful pause, " Well, you might have 
done worse." 

" Yes, indeed," answered the young fellow, 
from whose mind a weight had evidently 
been removed by this moderate expression 
of approval; "and I kept in my mind all 
you told me about letting Nunkey down 
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easy. I promised not to turn him out of 
house and home, and not to be hard upon 
him as to money matters. He is to come 
down handsome, of course, in the way of 
income ; but he will have no back payments 
to make, and so long as he lives I've agreed 
not to sell any of the property. It's a 
friendly family arrangement, in short, just 
as you wished it to be." 

" It was my wishes that you were consulting 
all along, no doubt," returned the attorney, 
dryly ; " otherwise, to those who did not 
know you, or were acquainted with the 
natural generosity of your disposition, such 
very liberal terms might look a little sus- 
picious — as if you were afraid to make them 
hard ones." 

"What the devil should I be afraid of?" 
inquired the young man, doggedly. 

" You know best — I mean that is what 
people would say ; or, perhaps, that it was 
the Devil that you were afraid of. Some 
people think — Redmond, for instance," — he 
paused here, watching the frown that gathered 
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on the other's brow till it was puckered like 
an old man's — "that you and he have a 
'secret between you." 

" Eedmond be hanged ! " growled Master 
Frank. 

" Very likely ; then he'll know what the 
secret is ; at present he only suspects — I 
don't know what, but something. It will 
be a mistake, I mean, to make him or any 
body more suspicious than they are." 

"They may suspect what they like. I 
have promised Miss Helen the things I have 
told you, and there's an end of it." 

" I see — ^you promised them at her request, 
out of the love you bore her. Your attach- 
ments, then, in spite of your frugal habits, 
are apt to lead you into extravagances. In 
the ardour of your devotion you omitted, 
perhaps, to consult the interests of your 
friends ; or did you stipulate that before 
your charmer crowned your happiness my 
little bill was to be paid ? " 

"What has Miss Helen to do with your 
little bill ? " inquired the other, testily. 
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" Nothing whatever ; but as she seems to 
have made an excellent bargain for her own 
friends, I thought you might have put in a' 
word for yours. It is indiflFerent to me from 
whose pocket it comes, but I must get that 
£500 you promised as payment for my pro- 
fessional services either from the Squire or 
yourself before your wedding-day." 

" Very good ; you must get it from the 
Squire, of course, though I see no reason for 
such hurry. When we are once married 
everything will be so much easier." 

" You mean that you don't intend to be 
quite so forbearing to the Squire as your 
words to Miss Turton would seem to imply." 

"Well, circumstances alter cases, you know," 
returned the young man, looking steadfastly 
into the fire. " The law says that a promise 
extorted by force is not binding ; and love 
is a sort of thing that puts the screw on 

you." 

The attorney's face was a picture. He 
had had a rough lot of clients in his time, 
and he was wondering whether — among the 
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rick-bnrners, for example — he had ever come 
across such a scoundrel as his companion ; a 
consideration which was immediately suc- 
ceeded by one of still more importance. Was 
it possible that the Frank Wylder, who had 
been known up to manhood to be a decent 
sort of lad by all at Monksbourne, could have 
blossomed — grog-blossomed, for Mr. Bree had 
great faith in drinks as a deteriorator of the 
species — into such an ineffable rascal ? The 
facts in favour of his identity were over- 
whelming ; and yet how formidable were the 
contradictions that, as in the present case, 
ever and anon cropped up. The attorney's 
incredulity was like the belief in a future 
state, which, though contrary to physical 
evidence, is maintained by less material but 
not less convincing arguments. 

"You say you see no reason for hurry 
about my little account," observed Mr. Bree, 
after a long pause ; " now I do ; and for this 
reason — it is possible, since circumstances 
alter cases, as you say, that a time may come 
when the service I have been able to render 
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yoa may appear less valuable than at present, 
or even, like love itself^ an instrument of 
extortion which the law does not consider 
binding. With a man of your delicate sense 
of honour," he added, with a wave of his 
hand, for the other was about to speak, 
** this, no doubt, would be in the highest 
degree improbable ; but, as I have said, it is 
just possible. It is not in one's power in 
every case — ^your own is an example of it — 
to go in for certainties ; but we make our- 
selves safe when we can. Moreover — though 
I had no intention of troubling you with the 
matter — it will be necessary, I must now tell 
you, for your uncle to put his hand into his 
pocket pretty deep to discharge a certain 
pressing obligation, before any change such 
as you contemplate is made in his family 
arrangements." 

" That has nothing to do with me," an- 
swered the young fellow. Not a word of 
self-justification, not a sign of anger at the 
ill-faith that had been imputed to him, but 
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merely a sort of dogged impatience at what 
seemed to imply delay. 

"I am speaking of a debt due from your 
uncle out of the Wylder estate — ^your estate,"^ 
pursued the attorney, very gravely ; " and 
you tell me it has nothing to do with you. 
To a lawyer, even though he is your own 
lawyer, that seems a strange admission." 

" My good friend," exclaimed Master Frank, 
with a careless air, " you are not so yoimg 
as you were, and have no pretty girl in 
your mind, or you would understand it well 
enough. Just now I care nothing for money^ 
but only for love. When my sweetheart is 
my wife, I dare say I shall soon recover my 
senses, and have as keen an eye to the main 
chance as ever." 

"I rather expect you will," answered the 
attorney, dryly ; " and it is for that very 
reason that I must have these little matters 
settled beforehand. When you have married 
the Vicar's daughter, and secured some sort 
of social position, as well as, through her 
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friendship with Miss Grace, a certain footing 
in the family at the HaU, which is at present, 
notwithstanding your near relationship, de- 
nied you, you may feel yourself strong enough 
to do without my poor services ; in the mean 
time, however, neither the Squire nor you 
can get on without them, and I mean to 
dispose of them at their present value. When 
do you mean to be married ? " 

" As soon as the parson can do it." 
" With all my heart ; the lawyer, however, 
has the priority of the parson in these little 
arrangements ; and before they go any 
further I must see the Squire, if you please." 
" Very good ; I'll tell him you'll look in." 
" I won't trouble you to do that," returned 
the attorney, quietly ; " I'll send your horse 
back, and drive you over in my gig this very 
morning." 

Master Frank nodded indifferently, and 
kicked a live coal from the fire with his foot. 
To the keen eye of the attorney, which was 
never off him, the one action contradicted the 
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other. His client was obedient to his will, 
but, as it seemed to him, tinder some very 
strong compulsion. Mr. Bree was an honest 
man, as attorneys go, and he hardly dared to 
picture to himself what that compulsion 
might be. 
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